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Books of Light 
and Leading 


BY EDWIN T. BREWSTER 
“The Understanding of Religion” 


A vivid and human book, in which is afforded 
much light to those who have broken with the 
old, formal, dogmatic type of religion, but who 
are not yet sure that they have discovered a 
foundation for their religious beliefs to take the 
place of the crumbling walls of dogma. ($1.50) 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“Christianity and Progress” 
Henry Sloane Coffin says of Dr. Fosdick: ‘If 


to those reared in traditional forms he seems at 
first blush a radical, second thoughts will rate 
him an arch-conservative, holding fast the his- 
toric connection of God in Christ, and doing as 
much as, and probably more than, any other 
preacher in the American pulpit to hold intelli- 
gent people fast to this faith and to the life which 
it opens up.” ($1.50) 


BY GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“The Undiscovered Country” 


A volume of addresses interpreting the beauty 
and order of the inner world in terms of spiritual 
experience. Says The Christian Century of this 
book: “A steady and fearless mind here ex- 
presses itself with scientific precision and yet 
often in phrases of exquisite chiseling and haunt- 
ing beauty.” ($1.50) 


BY W. W. KEEN, M. D. 
“I Believe in God and Evolution” 


Says Dr. George A. Gordon of this most 
timely work: “Dr. Keene is a very great surgeon 
and a very thinkable human being. He is both a 
man of science and a man of religious faith. In 
his lucid, vigorous, illuminating little book we 
have this true scientist and Christian in happy 
reconciliation. This volume should have a wide 
circulation among laymen, religious and other- 
wise, for the simple reason that it is immensely 


fitted to do them good.” ($1.00) 


BY NATHAN SODERBLOOM 
(Archbishop of Upsala) 
“Christian Fellowship” 


One of the foremost of European Protestant 
churchmen here discusses with fine historical per- 
spective the present problems and duties of 
Christendom. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of 
this new volume: “‘It is the best book yet written 
on the subject, the best in its spirit and its catho- 
licity, both of intellect and piety."” ($1.50) 

(Add 8 cents postage each book) 
Note: See our special offer on a 
$10.00 order elsewhere in this issue. 
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Poetry and Religion 


D R. FRANK CRANE holds that the min- 

ister who fails to make the most of 
poetry thereby indicates that he has missed 
his calling. For a book of poetry, Dr. Crane 
says, ‘is about the best kind of book on re- 
ligion there is." For the best part of religion 
is its poetry. ‘In fact,” he continues, “‘it 
might be successfully argued that what is 
not poetry is not religion.”’ ‘The poet,” he 
says further, “is at an advantage in speaking 
of religion. For he speaks with authority. 
His feet are not tangled with literalisms and 
his wings are not clipped by the little pessim- 
isms that exude from minds that are 
swamped in particulars.” 


The point of all this, so far as this advertisement 
is concerned, is that every minister, every relig- 
ious person, should make it a habit to buy a book 
of poems along with their books of sermons or 
doctrine or Bible study. Darwin testified that 
he had lost his love of the beautiful by his per- 
sistent scientific pursuits. He also said that if 
he had his life to live over again he would begin 
every day with the reading of a good poem. 
Darwin's testimony has significance for every 
Christian, as well as for scientists. There are a 
number of volumes of verse, recently issued, 
that carry messages to all serious-minded per- 
sons; especially that treasure-house of poetry— 


“The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry”’ 
By CAROLINE M. HILL ($5.00) 


Other recent volumes are: 


“COLLECTED POEMS.” By Vachel Lindsay 
($3.50). 


“SELECTED POEMS.” By John Masefield 
($2.00). 

“THE GREAT DREAM.” By Marguerite Wil- 
kinson ($1.50). 

“LINCOLN AND OTHERS.” By Thomas Curtis 
Clark ($1.50). 

“ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY FOR 
1923.”” By W. S. Braithwaite ($3.00). 


(Add 12 cents postage each volume) 
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EDITORIAL 


Recognition 
of Mexico 

HE probability is that before this paper reaches its 
readers the American and Mexican conferees will 
have reached a complete agreement and a date will 
been announced upon which formal recognition will be 
xtended by the United States to the present government of 
Mexico. The terms of that agreement have aiready been 
mformally announced. Naturally, they have no reference 
the circumstances which occasioned the original cessa- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the two governments, 
id deal solely with current issues. Our refusal to recog- 
nize the present regime in Mexico was based on the be- 
ef that it had its origin in perfidy and assassination, and 
at to extend to it diplomatic recognition would be equiva- 
lent to entering into friendly social relations with a burglar 
tra murderer. As the years have gone by, it has become 
pparent that the government of Mexico, whatever may 
have been its origin, is as stable and as well-meaning as 
the average of the governments with which we have dip- 
omatic dealings, and it has also become clear in most minds 
that extending diplomatic recognition to a new govern- 
ment does not imply a favorable moral judgment of the 
methods by which that government came into power. But 
the more clearly the present regime in Mexico developed 
the qualities of a stable de facto government, the more 
lefinitely it set itself toward certain agrarian reforms 
which appes*'td to menace the vested interests of Ameri- 
‘an investors in Mexico. American oil and mineral rights 
were in danger, and we could not afford to recognize the 
anctity of property. Mexico leans toward government 
wnership of oil and mineral rights and toward such meas- 
wes as will take from private ownership vast tracts of 
‘and which under the old regime had been acquired by 


ark and devious processes or at ridiculously low rates 


and wil] allot them in small tracts to the peons for cultiva- 


tion. Such a policy must inevitably be detrimental to 


certain American financial interests. ‘There is a real sense 
in which it is the duty of our state department to guard 
the interests of American citizens abroad. But the greater 
this duty, the more necessary is it to have diplomatic rela- 
tions with the governments involved.. To interpret the 
proposed Mexican internal reforms in land tenure as evi- 
dence of such instability and irresponsibility as to render 
diplomatic dealings with that government impossible, is 
a procedure wholly at variance with the obvious facts. 
Mexico needs American capital for her development, and 
she cannot get it unless she can make it clear that foreign 
investments there are safe from confiscation. Mexico also 
needs to develop an industrial and agricultural middle 
class and to transform her landless peons into property- 
owning citizens. She needs development, but she needs 
to protect herself against exploitation. Our state depart- 
ment can render a real service by extending recognition, 
and then by insisting that neither shall Mexico rob Ameri- 


ran citizens nor shall American citizens rob Mexico 


What Are the 
Fundamentals? 


HE “fundamentalists” have been able to capture a 
T good word as a cloak for worn-out ideas. Most 
religious people wish to learn and to observe the funda- 
mentals of religion. 


husk. But the real question is, What are the fundamentals 
of Christianity? 


They seek the kernel rather than the 


A list of them has been dogmatically 
set forth by a conservative group in this country, with no 
Is the gos- 
pel to be preached as a gospel about Jesus, or is it to be 
the gospel of Jesus? Shall Old Testament conceptions 
of sin and salvation take precedence over those of the 


reference at all to any induction of the facts. 
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New Testament? Shall the man of today treat the scrip- 
ture in a way entirely different from that of Jesus him- 
self? Shall science be asked to make its peace with re- 
ligion, or shall we seek a higher synthesis? The funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion as agreed upon by Jesus 
and Paul are not the fundamentals that are most stressed 
by modern fundamentalists. Jesus asserted that the first 
and great commandment of the law is to love God. Paul 
said: ‘““Now abideth faith, hope and love, and the greatest 
of these is love.” The faith that is so much exalted in 
the teaching of Paul is no mere mouthing of intellectual 
creeds. The question asked in the New Testament church 
was not, What do you believe? but, In whom do you 
believe? In shifting the object of faith from a person 
to a dogma, the fundamentalists have themselves departed 
from a fundamental of New Testament Christianity. The 
verbal inspiration of the sixty-six books is nowhere 
taught in the Bible. But it is included in our conservative 
The fundamentalists 
have indeed begged the whole question; they have been 


, 


catalogue of the “fundamentals.’ 


unwilling to investigate in any unprejudiced manner the 
The world 
of today truly wants to know what the religion of Jesus 
is. The fundamentalists have failed to set it forth; some- 
times liberals have equally failed, through flippancy of 


content of the essential Christian religion. 


mind and through their too common habit of negation. 


The Forum 
Idea 


¥ IS being discovered, rather tardily we should say, 


that the local church is not a little principality to be 
ruled over by the preacher, but a brotherhood, a fraternity 
of equals, a democracy in which as in other democracies the 
It is often insisted that 
the church should not confine its attention to remote and 


right of free speech must exist. 


theoretical topics but should make its voice heard and its 
influence felt upon the great moral and social issues of the 
day. But how can the church speak with a united voice 
and in a tone of decision upon a great variety of practical 
topics upon which the church has no common mind? The 
preacher is not authorized to speak for the church on 
every conceivable topic from the Ku Klux to the League. 
[f he is understood as speaking merely to his church, he 
may properly voice his own careful opinions upon a great 
many topics of current interest with the utmost freedom. 
But when the preacher speaks from the pulpit—a place in 
which his is the only voice, and contrary opinions hove no 
exponent—the impression inevitably is that he is speaking 
not only for himself to the church, but for the church to 
the world. Indeed, we like to feel that when the pulpits 
of the land sound a note in unison upon some great moral 
issue, the voice that is heard is not merely that of the 
And so, in a true 
sense, it is—when the note is in unison and when the senti- 
It is 
seldom however that this condition is perfectly realized. 
In such cases the preacher is criticized if he does not 
speak with decision and embarrassed if he does. 


preachers but that of the united church. 


ment back of it in each church is harmonious. 


The way 
The discussior 
of these great and urgent issues which have two sides is 
the function of the church, not of the minister alone. The 


out of the difficulty is the open forum. 
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resources of the congregation may be used, or speaker; 
may be brought in from outside. The Federal Counci, 
commission on the church and social service (105 Eag 
Twenty-second Street, New York), has prepared a lig 
of speakers on social and industrial topics who are ayajl. 
able for churches duirng the coming autumn and winter, 
and a series of themes which lend themselves to the open 
forum type of program. 


Individualism Decreases 
Among the Farmers 

URAL life has built in this country the sturdiest type 
R of individualism. In pioneer days the farmer was 
almost entirely independent of the social order. Machin- 
ery has been changing all that. The farmer who works by 
old methods cannot compete with his neighbor who uses 
the new tools. The purchase of thousands of dollars 
worth of power machinery in order to increase produc- 
tion and cheapen the product sets up relationships with city 
people that are very important. Power machinery is driv- 
ing thousands of boys from the farm, for they are no long- 
er needed there. Gasoline has decreased the number of 
horses, and has helped to produce more grain in a situ 
tion where there are fewer animal mouths to consume it, 
-elatively. The farmers and the workingmen have in times 
past taken what was offered them by the highest bidder. 
When the employers organized, the workingmen had to 
organize. The organization of great food corporations has 
compelled the farmer to seek organization. The fruit and 
tobacco industries are already organized to a surprising 
degree. The American Farm bureau has made great 
strides in three years in organizing the farmers. This or- 
ganization seeks to hold back the grain in farm elevators 
and let it flow into the market as demand may require, that 
cost of production may be realized from the grain. Stu 
dents of farm economics claim that wheat costs a dollar 
and a half a bushel to produce under present conditions, 
while it is now selling for a dollar or less. A Jew by 
the name of Aaron Sapiro is the organizing genius who 
has brought various rural cooperatives into existence. In 
connection with this statement of secular facts, it might 
be hinted that, with the breakdown of the old time individu- 
alism in rural districts, there is coming a great discontent 
among the farmers concerning their religious institutions. 
Sectarianism and individualism live together very well, but 
sectarianism finds the new cooperation talk most dangerous 
Officers of the new farm movement are 
not hesitating to indict denominationalism in public meet- 
If the farm movement succeeds, a revolution may 
soon take place in the religious life of rural America. 


to its interests 


ings. 


Foreign 
Chicago 
E had supposed ourselves beyond the possibility of 
being surprised at any statistical evidence of the 
racially conglomerate character of our American cities, 
but figures recently made public by the Chicago Associa 
tion of Commerce with regard to this city bring a new 
realization of the facts. In brief, only twenty-eight pe 
cent of the population consists of persons born in America 
of American parents. If the hundred thousand negroé 
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are subtracted from this group, the native Americans of 
\merican parentage are reduced to twenty-four per cent. 
The Polish and German elements are nearly equal, and 
jogether they are only a trifle less in number than the 
vative whites. Russians, Swedish and Irish together make 
another group equal to the native whites. . It is encourag- 
ng to reflect that thousands who are here classed in foreign 
soups have never known any other home than America, 
sf any other loyalty. In many cases Americanization is 
mplete in one generation. But it is evident, too, that 
ere is a problem of social and racial reorganization and 
ntegration of unparalleled magnitude, of which we have 
not more than touched the edges. 


The Spiritual Cost of War 


The 
memory of some of us, however, can call up inci- 
dents and conditions of the late ’seventies and 
The aftermath of the 
recent world war is reviving these memories, some of them 


OST of us were born since the civil war. 


arly ‘eighties of the past century. 


but forgotten. We can now understand that far-away, 
ramy look in our elders’ eyes when our youthful ardor 
prompted us to dilate upon the glories of the event. They 
assented in general terms to the declamations we had ex- 
tracted from our school histories, books then hot from the 
press and not too cold from the events themselves, but we 
ame away feeling that their expressions lacked enthusi- 
am. Since they had 
events, having themselves participated in them, we felt that 
the fires which we felt burning within us should have 
But they did not. 
We 
were quite ready to desert their impassive company for the 
hair-raising tales of battle adventure so freely told in those 
iresh days by the dashing veterans who early assumed the 
leadership of the Grand Army of the Republic, and of the 
responding organization of veterans in the south. 

We saw no seamy side of that war. It was a sort of 
treachery in those days to hint that there was anything but 
Anyone who dared do so was at once 
But 
now we can begin to account for that peculiar look in the 
eyes of our thoughtful elders, which we could not at all 
It was not one of horror, with the 


themselves lived through those 


famed up hotter still in their hearts. 
(hese jaded elders sometimes seemed almost cold. 


glory in that war. 
branded as a copper-head or a dashed Yankee traitor. 


comprehend at the time. 
memory of blood and carnage: they were too brave to allow 
uch memories to prey upon them, vivid and recent as the 
experiences had been. It was a look of profound ques- 

ing, a wondering which they dared not express in lan- 
guage, as to whether the spiritual price did not more than 
match the political and economic gains. On the one side, 
i dismembered union and rooted slavery were too much 

endure; and on the other, armed and brutal interference 
with time-honored social institutions, and with the auton- 
my of democratic commonwealths, seemed, after the event 
t less than before, a monstrous procedure. But the 
Piritual loss footed on both sides to such enormous totals 
that doubts of the value and wisdom of it all could not be 


‘epressed—from pensive eves. No word of doubt or ques- 
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tion could, under the conditions of that day, pass the lips 
especially in the presence of eager youngsters whose patri- 
otism and high hopes were fed upon the glories of those 
tragically questionable events. 

But now we begin to understand. 
recent war finds us in a somewhat different situation. None 
dares, and none desires to question the heroism and devo- 
tion to high ideals of those who went to the fields of 
France and remained there, nor of those who went and 
returned with the new light in their eyes and the new 
All that is permanent glory, and 


The aftermath of the 


poise in their carriage. 
only brightens with the years. 
possible to foot up the spiritual costs, display the figures, 
study them for ourselves, and interpret them to both elders 


But it is now becoming 


and youngsters. 

The youngsters of today faint not before the spectacles 
of blood and the tales of terrible strain and physical suf- 
fering, any more than did we in those aftermath days of 
the civil war. The world war will never be damned in their 
eyes by tales of tragic heroism; it, and the “next war,” 
and the next, will be rather glorified in their eyes by such 
features. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American con- 
flict there was threatened a general stampede of students 
from American colleges and universities to military camps, 
an event which the government, quite as much as the more 
sober college and university authorities, considered it wise 
and good patriotism to discourage—at least until events 
should demonstrate a greater need than was at first ap- 
parent, or than was ever apparent in the case of that 
war. In one college a sermon was preached before the 
student body with the express purpose of checking this 
youthful impetuosity. War was pictured in all of its physi- 
And a ghastly spectacle it presented. No elo- 
quence nor rhetoric nor historical allusion was spared to 


cal horrors. 
show it up. By the following morning only the strong 
arm of the strictest discipline availed to restrain the entire 
male student body from rushing away to the recruiting sta- 
tions. Nor could even that avail to restrain spirited indi- 
viduals who broke away in spite of all official deterrents, 
and pressed on to the military camps then forming. Do not 
seek to condemn war in the eyes of youth by horrendous 
pictures of its fields of glory. This is not for them nor 
for their spirited elders the seamy side of war. 

Those of us whose youthful memories reach the ‘seven- 
ties and ’eighties of the past century can now see the seams 
in the civil war fabric, and we might have seen them then, 
unclouded by our youthful ardors, if it had been permitted 
our elders to point them out to us. We had no direct 
bases of comparison, to be sure. We were too young. We 
realized something of the confusion in the monetary sys- 
tem of the day. We heard the elders fulminate against 


economic blunders and excesses, which were later con- 
demned as the “crime of ’73,” and we knew that they were 
somehow related to the war. We felt the intolerance, and 
saw the impassable barriers which were erected between 
neighbors and we were often so well tutored by our elders 
that we ardently shared the sentiments of enmity which 
the war generated. But the war’s political and martial 
achievements were made to loom so large in our eyes that 


all this other was but a feature of the day’s work or went 
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entirely for naught beneath the sheen which the war had 
spread over all other events. Now, again we note, the 
situation is different. We may, and we should, keep the 
seamy side of war turned out to young and old. The 
recent war has done monstrous things in our own society. 
We whose memories furnish us bases for comparison know 
that it has, and can see and feel the palpable evidences 
about us every day. 

Individuals and groups are flourishing malignities and in- 
tolerance which would have been impossible but for the fos- 
Under 
normal conditions fundamentalism would, at its most viru- 


tering soil and atmosphere of the war psychology. 


lent, have turned out a jest, if it had gathered any mo- 
mentum at all. Even Mr. Bryan would have been incapable 
of the folly, certainly would not have dared the fiasco, 
which his Protestantism 
would have been spared the fatal alliance with the powers 
of intolerance and cruelty, which its known and _ all-but- 
proclaimed identification with the Ku Klux klan has in- 
olved in many sections of the country. 


present course has involved. 


There would 
doubtless not have arisen the bitter and now irreconcilable 
antagonism between the Knights of Columbus and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the common field of 
social welfare for American youth. The universities and 
colleges would have been spared the whelming flood of in- 
tolerance and obscurantism which is robbing the youth of 
today and tomorrow of the opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion in an atmosphere devoted to the discovery of truth for 
the truth’s sake. 

Yes, we can afford to open the eyes of our youth to the 
terrible spiritual price they are being compelled to pay for 
the folly of war. The sources 
of knowledge and of broad-minded, sweet-spirited devotion 


They are paying the price. 


to lofty ideals are being choked and closed against them. 
They are being made the victims of much ignorant and 
some malignant propaganda in the name of education. They 
are compelled to pass their impressionable years under 
conditions which must cultivate suspicion and cynicism 
and a spirit of rebellion against institutions and ideas whose 
insufficiency and degeneracy they cannot help but sense, 
however incapable they may be of discerning all of, or the 
exact nature of, their obliquities. We do well to lay up to 
the score of war the worst of all this. For any one with 
the memory to span the years can catalogue promising so- 
cial movements which the war has entirely swept away, or 
which war psychology has rendered abortive. 

loday’s radicalism, which some so bitterly hate, and 
which many others greatly fear, would scarcely have been 
conceived, even in diseased minds; it certainly would not 
have spread its pall over our social world, apart from the 
war psychology. ‘The “radicalism” of 1912 swept into its 
profoundly religious movement almost a plurality of our 
best and most patriotic citizens, and was led by those whom 
war programs and war thinking have driven into the ranks 
oi the reactionaries of today. Radicalism then was true 
to the benign significance of the word: it marshalled those 
brave enough and intellectually keen enough to go to the 
eed” 


of things. Apart from the war’s havoc of ideas 


and sensibilities, radicalism among us would still have 


heen the grace of those who care most for the steady and 
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unbroken progress of constructive democracy. There were 
those, to be sure, who greatly feared the exuberant pro. 
gressivism of 1912, and the issues which it promised, by 
they were mainly those blessed, lugubrious souls who fy. 
nish a needful tonic in all democratic society. They woul 
not have taken themselves too seriously, and the rest of 
us would have accepted them as a comfortable sort of irr. 
tant, needed to remind us of our humanity. The radicalism 
of today none accepts as so mild an affair. If it is not 
about to plunge us all into the abyss, it at least inspires the 
nightmare. 

Neither the conservative nor the liberal may blind his 
eyes to the malignities war has wrought, and by its very 
nature is bound to work. Youth especially pays the deadly 


price. Not in his body, though it is he who bleeds anj 


dies in war; but in his soul. 


he aftermath of war isa 
soul-blight. It puts all the spiritualities awry. It exalts 
hate and debases love. It hands over culture to the phar 

e and the propagandist, and turns the truth-seeker out of 
doors. 


a bone of contention between the red-handed radical and 


It crowns the demagogue and makes government 
the white-livered reactionary. All of its conceivable good- 
ness is swallowed up in a flood of badness. 


Bibles, Ancient and Modern 


NNOUNCEMENT was made last week by the 
University of Chicago press that a new edition 
the New Testament in modern speech is shortly 


’ 


io appear, edited by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed. It 
was interesting to observe the attention given to the mat- 
ter by the daily press of this city and the country at large 
Nearly all the papers contained spread notices comparing 
some portion of the new text with the King James version. 
lhe religious editor of the Chicago Tribune, Dr. W. 8 
Norton, went further, and printed in parallel columns the 
section from the fifth chapter of Matthew, giving the beat- 
tudes, in the authorized text of 1611, and the five modem 
speech versions—the Twentieth Century, Moffatt, Wey 
mouth, Ballantine, and Goodspeed. The publicity value 
attaching to an event of this kind is sufficient to show that 


the Bible is far and away the best of the “best sellers, 


nd that any new disclosure of its form and meaning has 


first rank popular interest. 

lhere is always need of fresh and up-to-date editions 
of the Scriptures. They are a very old collection of doce 
ments. They were not written in our tongue, but have 
come through many revisions and translations from th 
original writings. There are no autograph copies of amy 
portion of the Bible in existence. The earliest manuscripts 
of the New Testament are Greek codices of the fourth ant 
fifth centuries. and the Old Testament text in anything 
The work of transle 
tion began as soon as Christianity started out from its prit 
‘tive centers, and has proceeded without cessation ev@ 
since. Into all the languages the Bible has gone, and the 


versions in the English tongue have only been a little mort 


like a complete form is even later. 
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qumerous and timely than those among other Christian 
peoples. Not less than a dozen versions have taken form 
our language from the days of Bede and Alfred to the 
present time. 

Language is a fluid thing. It never remains unchanged 
for a decade. New forms of speech emerge, and familiar 
words grow archaic. This is the reason why new versions 
‘the Bible are necessary. Their purpose is not the chang- 
of the Scriptures, but the more adequate expression of 
‘heir meaning. For this reason the revised versions, three 
» number, took form between 1881 and 1898. And as a 
esult the King James version of 1611 has been largely 
scarded among those who wish to have at hand a modern 
und more adequately intelligible form of the Bible. For 
ler people who have spent their lives in the use of the 
King James version there is no particular reason for 
ange to the newer forms of the Bible. But for younger 
eople who have their intellectual and religious habits in 
formation it would be a mistake to make common use of the 
ler and less understandable work. 
But there is another problem still. The Bible, both in 
: authorized and the revised versions, is phrased in the 

led sacred idiom. Its language is churchly and un- 
on the street and in the home. This it is that 

t a unique charm for most of us, particularly when 
in the services of the church. Nothing else seems 
ite so fitting as this more elevated style. Yet that very 
tt makes it harder to know just what the writers of the 
ible meant in many passages whose words are familiar 

me Or another of the ordinary versions. For this reason 
the experiment was tried of modernizing the style of the 
New Testament as far back as 1904. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament was the first 
attempt at this adjustment of Scripture to ordinary speech. 
twas the work of a company of scholars, and was great- 
' prized for the light it threw upon the biblical books. 
ater Professor Moffatt of Oxford issued a scholarly and 
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“Blessed are the mourners, for they will be consoled.’ ” 
And so on. 

Of course there is no plan to substitute any one of these 
versions for the older ones by any act of authority. They 
make their own appeal to Bible readers, and will find the 
measure of popular approval and use to which they are 
entitled. 
their preparation. 
provided by an editorial writer in the same issue of the 


But some people appear curiously disturbed by 
An interesting illustration of this is 


Chicago Tribune in which the parallel examples of the six 
versions were printed. Under the caption, “Monkeying 
with the Bible,” he voices a protest against all such mod- 
ernization of the Scriptures. He talks of the King James 
version as though it were too sacred to be endangered by 
the intrusion of any less archaic rendering of the biblical 
text, quite unaware apparently that most educated Bible 
students have long since given it over for one or another 
of the revised versions. 

The King James verston was a classic in its day, and 
still possesses great charm for those who are less particular 
about the clearness of the thought than about the beauty 
of the language. But for most practical purposes of Bible 
study it has ceased to have significance. The people who 
protest against the use of the revised versions in its place 
are the sort who make little use of either, and attach a 
sentimental value to a work which they think other people 
should still employ. The use of the modern speech edi- 
tions is quite a different matter. No one seriously intends 
them as substitutes for the reverent and yet scholarly 
forms of the revised versions. Their value will lie in their 
providing in the language of everyday life the great state- 
ments of holy Scripture. 

Of course there is always a conservatism which fears 
The Bishops’ Bible, which was the familiar 
form of the Scriptures before the issuance of the King 


the new. 


James version, was only slowly and reluctantly laid aside, 
even for the authorized translation issued by royal war- 


iseful version in modern English called “The New Testa- 


nent, a New Translation.” 


The Bishop of London inveighed against the new 
work, which sentimentalists hold in such reverence today, 


rant. 

This found wide acceptance, 
dnd many ministers have used it with satisfaction even in 
their pulpits. 


and said he would rather lose his right arm than permit 
the change from the older text to that of King James. 
There are people who have the same belated feeling today. 


Another version of similar character was 
orepared by Richard Francis Weymouth, and was called 
The New Testament in Modern Speech.” More recent- 
during the present vear, Professor William G. Ballan- 
ne or Oberlin College published “The Riverside New 
And announcement is made of the 
forthcoming translation by Professor Goodspeed. 


? 


But the change to the newer versions has already taken 
place, and even the Bibles distributed by the Gideons in 
hotel rooms throughout the country are no longer the out- 
‘estament.” now used King James version, but the American Standard 
The 
Rip Van Winkle on the Tribune editorial staff ought to 
wake up and take a look at the modern world. 


Bible, the work of the American revision committee 

ese modern speech versions the effort is made to 

put the content of the biblical books in simple and ordinary 

s, and without any of the quaint and elevated style 

which we usually associate with the Bible. Thus Dr. Good- 

peed’s rendering of the opening verses of the sermon on 
the mount is as follows: 


The publication of any work like the one Professor 
Goodspeed is to issue presently is of value both for the 
scholarly accuracy with which it will interpret the New 
Testament, and for the attention it will attract to the 

“When he saw the crowds of people he went up on the 
mountain. There he seated himself, and when his dis- 


ciples had come up to him he opened his lips to teach them. 
And he said: 


Bible as the greatest of the books coming from the press. 
The mere announcement of such a fact arouses the inter- 
est of many people who will wish to acquaint themselves 
with new movements in the world of scholarship. All 
such interest is worth while as an aid in the interpretation 
of the Bible to a generation which is too largely content 


‘Blessed are those who feel their spiritual need, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven belongs to them!’ 
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to substitute reverence for an unused volume for first- 
hand familiarity with the book itself. Every new edition 
of the Scriptures, no matter what its form or style, as- 
sists in the work of religious education. The populariza- 
tion of the Scripture by Professor Moulton’s immensely 
prized Modern Reader’s Bible, even though it adhered 
scrupulously to the text of the English Revised version, 
was of incalculable advantage to public education. The 
recently published Jewish and Roman Catholic editions 
of the Bible have similar value. And we may well be 


thankful for each fresh aid to popular acquaintance with 
the Word of God. 


The Cult of Violence 


Hi}: idea that the human mind can be controlled, and 

that conduct can be satisfactorily determined by the 

application of physical force, is one of the most per- 
sistent delusions to which men are heirs. It is shared by 
many and diverse classes—statesmen, jailors, teachers, 
parents, and the mob-minded persons who compose the 
self-appointed vigilance committees for the defense of vir- 
tue and the enforcement of law by lawlessness. The flog- 
ging of obnoxious or unpopular persons by masked bands 
has become epidemic in certain states, especially of the 
west and southwest. Some of these bands probably are 
Ku Klux and some of them certainly are not. All of them 
exhibit the essential cowardice of concealed identity and 
superior numbers ; all of them disturb the public peace and 
insult the law more than they ever protect the one and 
enforce the other; many of them are doubtless well meant 
efforts to curb certain real evils or to punish real offenders 
whom the law seems unable to reach. All of them are in 
principle and tendency destructive of government. But 
among the other and perhaps greater fallacies on which 
they rest, is the one that a community can be made vir- 
tuous and law-loving by a regime of terrorism and violence. 
The Dyer bill, which failed of passage in the last con- 
gress, aimed to bring to bear the power of the federal gov- 
ernment for the suppression of lynching mobs. 


— 


It is prom- 
ised that it will be re-introduced in the next congress, 
ind amended so as to broaden its scope to include all 
masked bands engaged in violence. But more is needed 
than federal legislation; there is need of general education 
wn regard to the effects cf violence. 

A Florida sheriff is quoted as saying: “If whipping ts 
ended, the rule of the shotgun must follow. I will noi 
stand for any condition that imperils the sanctity of the 
home.” According to this eminent authority the only bul- 
warks of the sanctity of the home are the lash and the 
shotgun. Unfortunately there seems to be least sanctity 
where these saving instruments are most employed. <A 
southern legislator, commenting gloomily upon a law re- 
cently enacted in his state prohibiting the whipping of 
prisoners, says: “It’s no use. The only way to handle 
them is to flog ’em.” France thinks that the only way to 
get reparations from Germany or security against her or to 
teach her the rudiments of international good manners, ts 
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to do just what she is doing in the Ruhr. Germany helg 
a similar opinion until her defeat deprived her of the 
means of pursuing a similar policy for the present, by 
the evidence is that she cherishes the dream of renewing 
it at the earliest possible moment. 

The same principle finds its advocates and practitioners 
in the school and family, though fewer than formerly, A 
recent book entitled “Bookless Lessons for the Teacher. 
Mother” has these choice bits of pedagogical method: “The 
first lesson that a baby should be taught is, Stop—don’ 
touch! Ready and unquestioning obedience is a prime es- 
sential. When the boy, after being duly warned, does not 
get dressed on time, surprise him with a switch on the 
bare skin. If he knows that this may be expected every 
morning, you will see a modern miracle worked.” After 
some further directions for the inculcation of obedience, it 
is added: “When he has learned to obey readily in minute 
matters, he will not oppose his will to yours in more im- 
portant ones.” Is it so, indeed? Unfortunately perhaps— 
or perhaps fortunately for the total good of the race- 
that is exactly what he will do. Thwarted in the trivial and 
obvious matters, he will assert himself in deep and funda- 
mentally important ones. 

Perhaps we ought not to be greatly surprised that this 
theory that human beings can be beaten or terrorized into 
good conduct is so widely current, when we reflect that 
much of the popular thinking about the operations of d- 
vine providence during the past centuries credits the Deity 
himself with knowing no better method of influencing 
human conduct than just such tactics practiced on a large 
scale and backed by omnipotence. Or if he is credited 
with knowing and even preferring a gentler method, it is 
still maintained that in moments of special stress or when 
gentleness fails he must use violence. A loved child is 
taken away because God is jealous of the affection lavished 
upon it. We do not hear this very often now, but it was 
once common enough, as almost any person over the age o! 
fifty can testify. What an incredible insult to the intell- 
gence as well as to the virtue of God; as though a suitor 
would be better loved after he had murdered his rival! Or 
a disaster at San Francisco occurs because the divine pa- 
tience is exhausted and, despairing of the gentler means of 
grace and the persuasions of love and reason, he must re 
Or the 
great war is interpreted as a purifying punishment inflicted 
by outraged divine justice upon a world which had waxed 
so old in sin and unbelief that nothing but the killing o! 
ten million men could turn it into better paths. If God 
considers violence more potent than mercy, and scourging 
more persuasive than love and reason, so that he must have 


sort to the more effectual weapon of violence. 


recourse to the former when the latter fails, why should we 
not do the same? Can a people be expected to rise to @ 
higher moral level than its God? 

It is true that this idea no longer survives in the minds 
of many people as a consciously held and zealously defend- 
ed conception. But its implications remain in a thousand 
ways to confuse the moral judgment and to send us off 
upon false and foolish lines of policy which defeat the 
ends at which they are aimed. The world is still obsessed 
with the insanity of violence. Every man who has half 4 
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sain of manhood in him knows that, so far as he himself 
. concerned, his will never could be conquered by force. 
But it seems perfectly reasonable to him to suppose that 
ther people’s wills can be so controlled. In spite of per- 
«nal memories which testify to the contrary, the parent 
or teacher believes that he can produce a perfectly well 
ehaved child by a system of punishments sufficiently for- 
nidable and certain. The masked and hooded bands of 
joggers think that they can flog supposed offenders into a 
sondition of penitence, though every one of them knows 
hat if he were flogged he would spend the rest of his lite 
woking for revenge. Germany thought that ruthlessness 
vould bring the world to quiet submission, but finds that 
she would rather die than yield when she is the victim of 
even a much less provoking degree of violence. France 
aged with righteous indignation when her territory was 
invaded and her industries destroyed, but cannot see why 
ermany should not yield and be good when force is ap- 
plied to her. 

Thus does the cult of violence rob men of their wits as 
well as of their kindly human virtues. A thousand things 
are to be said against it as a means of achieving moral re- 
sits. It is unchristian. It is unpsychological. It is out of 
larmony with the plainest and most familiar facts of hu- 


man nature and experience. It does not work. 


VERSE 


Adventure 


VER the next near hill-top, 
O Or through the garden gates, 
Or just around the turn of the road 

The great adventure waits. 


But when I top the summit, 
No marvels greet my eyes; 

Only a sun-lit plain in which 
No fairy cities rise. 


The gates of the wonderful garden 
Spring open to my hand, 

But within are only common flowers 
And weeds and dirt and sand. 


The winding trail allures 
Vith a promise of glad surprise, 

But it straightens into a dull highway 
That mocks my eager eyes. 

But beyond the plain is a hill-top; 
Beyond the garden, a gate. 

There is always another turn of the road 
Where the great adventures wait. 


And when my ears heed not, 
And when my heart is cold 

To the call of the road and the gate and the hill, 
I shall know that I am old. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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The Crow 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


N the place where we go in the Summer, there cometh 
| no Garbage-Man unto our Back Gate, but we take the 

Garbage unto a place remote from the house, and 
dump it in the Woods. Now my little Grandson went to 
empty out the Garbage, and he ran unto me, saying, There 
is a Great Black Bird that is amid the Garbage, and he 
flieth not away. Howbeit, he stretcheth forth his Broad 
Wings as if he would Fly, but he flieth not. 

And I went unto the place, and found a Crow; and it 


was even as he said. The Crow sought to fly but could 
not. 


And I laid hold upon him, and I found that he had 
caught himself in a Briar. And the Long Thorns had 
entered his flesh in such fashion that when he sought to 
Fly the Green Briar tightened about him and the thorns 
went deeper into his flesh. And no man could have de- 
vised a Trap that thus would have caught a Crow, but 
that Crow was caught. 

And I held him while I drew out the thorns, and there 
were but two of them, but they went deep into him. And 
when he was free from the Thorns, I considered. 

And I took him unto Keturah, and the children they 
also went with me. And I said, Any farmer would tell 


me what to do with this Crow. Shall I do as they tell 
me? 


And Keturah said, Whatever a Farmer may do and 
ought to do concerning Crows that eat his corn, he may 


determine and not we. But this poor, wounded thing hath 
done us no harm, and the more Garbage he eateth the 
better. Let the children stroke his back for a little space, 
and then release him. 

And this I did, and the Crow remained near us for cer- 
tain days while his wounds healed, and he found his food 
in the same place where we found him. And I said, 
Elijah had his bread brought unto him by birds like unto 
you; credit this to Elijah on account. 


And as I saw the Crow from day to day, I considered 
how content he was not to rob corn-fields when other food 
was furnished unto him, and I wondered how many birds 
of dark plumage and men of darkened lives have been 
made predatory because there was no way found to feed 
them from that which would have cost other men little. 
For it is not the fault of the Crow, as I suppose, that he 
hath no red breast like the Robin, or beautiful song like 
the Nightingale. 

Now this I know, that some Husbandman will write 
unto me an Epistle saying, Thou art Weakly Sentimental ; 
and if thou didst have to Re-Plant Corn four times by 
reason of the Robberies of the Crows, thou wouldst kill 
every Crow that the Lord delivered into thine hand. And 
I doubt not this is true. But he who holdeth in his hand 
a living thing that the Thorns have cruelly wounded must 
not be chided for his Compassion. And besides, there 
was Keturah, and she said to loose him and let him go. 





Why Not Try Christianity? 


By Samuel Zane Batten 


W THAT does it mean to try Christianity? Let us 
admit that this is not as simple a matter as some 
people suppose. If Christianity were primarily 

a matter of church membership or of doctrinal conformity, 
it might not be so difficult. If Christianity were a matter 
of rules and formulas that could be applied without any 
thought on our part, the process might be more easy. But 
Christianity is a spirit; an ideal rather than a rule or 
formula. It contains great principles which men must in- 
terpret and apply for themselves. It does not pretend to 
give men a ready-made answer for every question. It is 
rather a life that must be lived out according to the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus. Further, it would be a simple mat- 
ter so far as the attempt is concerned, if Christianity were 
a purely formal and external matter. It would be easy 10 
pass resolutions affirming this or that policy. It would be 
comparatively easy to pass laws decreeing the ten com- 
mandments and the sermon on the mount. It might be 
possible if we had an army at our back, to drive men into 
the river and compel them to be baptized as did Clovis 
and Vladimir. But these ways have proved ineffective in 
the past; and they are impossible today even if they were 
desirable. 

Our study thus far has shown us some of the mistakes 
of the past and has suggested a truer method. It has charted 
some of the false ways and blind alleys, and these need 
not be traveled today. In a negative sense, trying Chris- 
tianity means very much more than calling Christ Lord, 
being a member of a church, keeping up one’s church fees 
and accepting a body of doctrine. Millions of people who 
call themselves Christians think that Christ is the head of 
their order, that religion is the sun of the church’s observ- 
ance. Many other millions think that it is primarily a mat- 
ter of belief, the assent to certain doctrines, the conduct 
of life according to certain rules. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS 

in a positive way trying Christianity means something 
more vital, more potent, than this. It means first that one 
come to Christ and accept him as Savior, teacher and mas- 
It means that men 
shall make it their first concern to understand his teaching 
and know what he asks of them. It means that they shall 


seek the riches that are within, that they accept the cross 


ter, and set out to live his kind of life. 


as the law of their lives, that they bring all things to the 
test of Christ’s spirit. It means further that men shall 
accept Christ’s ideal of the kingdom and learn to make 
that kingdom first in their plans and efforts, that they shal! 
place the main emphasis upon the weightier matters of the 
gospel—justice, love, brotherhood and service—and that 
they shall actually do things that Jesus has commanded. 
Then in its broader reaches it means that men shall ac- 
cept the great principles of Christianity and set about the 
work of organizing life in all of its relations on the basis 
of those principles. It means that we shall make the ideal 
of Christ our supreme standard and that we bring every 
purpose of our lives and every process in society to the 
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test of that standard; that we set out to organize industry 
in its ideals, its motives, its processes, its results, upon 
the basis of brotherhood and cooperation; that men shajj 
actually accept the law of love and brotherhood, of service 
and self-sacrifice, of forgiveness and meekness, for every 
relation and interest of life; that they cultivate a Christiay 
state of mind; that they think of others as brothers; tha 
they forgive enemies; that they take an attitude of con. 
fidence and good will toward men of other groups and 
other nations; that they set about the work of organizing 
all life in accord with the kingdom and will of God. }t 
means that men shall accept the sovereignty of Christ over 
all life and seek to make his spirit regnant in society In 
fine, it means that men shall actually try Christianity ; noi 
a part of it, not a substitute for it, not for their persona! 
lives and churches only, but for every relation and interey 
of life. 
LIGHT, SALT, YEAST 


let us understand the appeal and challenge in all this, 
We do not complain because men of the world have not 
tried Christianity ; our appeal is to those who profess faith 
in Christ’s name and are zealous for his honor. Perhaps we 
have no reason to expect that men of the world will honor 
Christ’s law and seek his kingdom. At any rate, they are 
not likely to do so till Christians show them what this 
means and whether it is worth while. But we have a right 
to ask those who bear Christ’s name to accept his ideal, ' 
find out what their faith means and to follow wherever 
Christ leads. Let us understand also the challenge that iv 

We do not ask Christian men to do impossible 
We realize fully that evil cannot be expelled from 
society by a show of hands, and the world cannot be trans 
formed by an act of legislature. But we have a right t 
expect that the light will shine out, that the salt will actually 
sweeten society, that the yeast will leaven the lump 0! 
life. We do expect men to find out what Christianity 
means, to apply Christ’s teachings to every interest 0 
society, to set about the task of making society Christian 
We have a right to expect that they who pray, “Our Father 
who art in heaven,” will begin to think of all men 2 
brothers and will seek to organize life on the basis of justice 
love and brotherhood. Surely Christ has a right to a% 
that Christians shall be Christian. 

What would happen in the church and in the worl! 
if men should really try Christianity? Two results would 
certainly follow. 

It is certain that men would gain a new conception of tht 
living God and would have some new evidences of tit 
divinity and power of the gospel. Is Christianity a memo} 
or a power? Is it primarily the record of an incarnation, 
a set of doctrines, a tradition well learned, a faith in pe 
deeds of a now silent God? Or is it the witness of life,’ 
living power, a vital and vitalizing experience, a cooperation 
with an ever-living God? Let me say frankly, that if thert 
is a God who has been asleep or on a journey, saying not! 
ing or doing nothing for eighteen hundred years, I have 0 


upon us. 
things. 
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interest in him and he does not appeal to me. But the 
God in whom Christians believe is the ever-living God. He 
was alive yesterday and he is alive today. He was at work 
yesterday and he is at work today. But where are the 
evidences of his power? What are his people doing to 
seveal his presence? Let us note this, that if men are to 
have a twentieth century faith they must have a twentieth 
entury God. First century evidence was sufficient for 
frst century faith. We must have some twentieth century 
evidence if we are to have a twentieth century faith. 


SOLVING SOCIETY'S PROBLEMS 


It is certain also that if men set out to try Christianity 
me changes would soon appear in the world. Suppose 
those who call themselves Christian should set out to have 
the mind of Christ and begin to practice his words? Half 
the problems of society would simply drop out of sight. 
ivic conditions would improve a hundred fold; industrial 
strife would cease; half the racial jealousies of Europe and 
\merica would disappear. The leaders among employers 
ind among workers, most of them, are Christian men. But 
their dealings with one another they have forgotten this 
fact. They have stood upon their rights. Each group has 
nsidered the issues involved from its own point of view. 
suppose both sides approached the issues in a spirit of good 
!! and altruism? Suppose each should look at the ques- 
1 from the other party’s point of view and be willing to 
the second mile? One-half of the industrial strife would 
If Christian people would take Christ 
seriously and would begin to apply his teachings, the world 
wuld rise at once to a higher level and men would believe 
it God has sent his Son to be the Savior of the world. 
The world today wants some new evidences of Christian- 


once. 


We talk much of self-sacrifice and glory in the cross 

t Christ; but what the world waits to see, is men and 
women who will actually accept the cross and bear it for 
irist’s sake. Let the world see the powerful and the 

orivileged abjuring their power and surrendering their 
privileges that they may restore to the people their rights 
and may no longer receive unearned incomes. 


Let it see 
se who possess power and can command luxury, choos- 
g poverty so long as their brothers are in want. Let it 
see captains of industry surrendering their privileges and 
‘etting out to organize industry on a cooperative and demo- 


cratic and Christian basis. Then the world will begin to 


ielieve that God has spoken to the world in his Son. Not 


nly so; but the world wants to see the great evils of the 


rid cured and prevented. Much is being done in the 


rame of Christ to lift up the fallen, to cheer the faint, to 
provide orphanages and hospitals and to feed the hungry 
at home and in other lands. 
not mean to make light of it. But thus far very little has 
veen done to abolish social evils and deal with the causes 


All this is good and we do 


waste and war. Thus far little has been done to organize 


industry on a Christian basis and ensure industrial brother- 
hood. It is well to run a rescue mission; but first abolish 
the social evil. 
hospital for the people of the slums; but first abolish the 


It is beautiful to provide a tuberculosis 


‘lum itself and make the city sanitary. It is very beautiful 
‘0 promote the Red Cross; but today the demand is that 
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we stop the diabolism of war. “The only test of the 
Christian religion which the modern world will regard 
as adequate, is its applicability to the solution of the social 
question.” 


WALL STREET AND NAZARETH 


It is just here that we find the real heart of our task. 
Men have not been willing to accept the will of Christ and 
make the kingdom supreme. They have been willing to 
call Christ Lord and do some of the things he has command- 
ed. But they have not been willing to give him the key of 
life and to go the whole length with him. To do this would 
disarrange their plans; it would rebuke their policies; it 
would cancel many of their privileges; it would make an 
end of monopoly ; it would destroy their race prejudices and 
compel men to treat one another as equals ; it would compel 
them to be just and brotherly in all of their ways. No doubt 
about it, if Christianity should be tried it would make some 
radical changes in society. If the golden rule were applied, 
nations would have to cease their land stealing and restore 
the lost liberties of weaker peoples. Is Wall street any 
more prepared to follow Jesus than was the sanhedrim of 
old? Would Paris or Berlin, London or Washington give 
him a kindlier welcome than did Nazareth or Jerusalem? 

But, men say, we must be reasonable and moderate. The 
gospel, if it were applied, would cause confusion and upset 
things. At a great meeting in one of our cities recently the 
speaker declared that if Jesus were here he would feel out 
of place in our modern complex society, and the great 
audience cheered this sentiment. We must do the best 
we can, men say; we must apply the gospel little by little 
and wait for a more convenient season; God is not in 4 
hurry and we must not be rash. There is just one word 
that can be said on this subject: if Christianity is the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, there is an end of all con- 
troversy. We must follow Christ rather than take the way 
of the world. If modern society would be upset if the 
gospel were applied, then modern society that far is wrong. 
But note this: it is not Christianity but the lack of Chris- 
tianity that has ruined the world and caused our woes. 
It is the selfishness and greed of men, their love of power, 
their murders and wars, that have plagued mankind and 
blasted the earth. It is the spirit of confidence and good 
will, the policy of sacrifice and service, that has preserved 
society from total disruption. It is not Christianity that 
would upset things; it is the lack of Christianity that may 
yet wreck our world. The gospel, if it were fully applied. 
would work some radical changes in society ; but the gespel 
so applied would heal society and save the nations. 


LOVE RATHER THAN DOGMA 


There is just one significant and glorious word that may 
be recorded: Christianity works; it works whenever and 
wherever it is tried. It works even with our poor and weak 
faith. It works even with our half-hearted obedience. It 
is the power of God unto salvation wherever it finds a 
receptive soul. In fact it is the only thing in the world that 
really works. Force cannot change men and make them 
love goodness. Legislation can do much to clear away 
ebstacles; but at best its scope is limited. Education and 
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science can do much to inform the mind and ameliorate 
man’s lot. But the kingdom of God is a kingdom of right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. Christianity, 
the Christianity of Christ, works wonders wherever it is 
accepted and as far as it is tried. What would it do if 
men threw their lives open to God and were willing to 
go the whole length with Jesus Christ? “What might 
not Christianity do,” Leigh Hunt and Shelley agreed, “if 
it relied upon love and not upon dogma?” What might 
happen if the church would accept the whole gospel and 
make a great adventure for God? And Christianity is the 
only thing that really works and performs miracles. 

‘There are unwasted potencies in the gospel; there are 
infinite resources in Christ—if only men would release 
those potencies and give Christ’s power full opportunity. 
The time has come, as a suggestive English writer says, 
to make the experiment of applied Christianity on a scale 
as large as the world. And he further says that the most 
important thing for us to do is to recover the sense that 
Christianity is an adventure, an enterprise, a crusade. The 
gospel is not a passive, static, crystallized thing; it is dyna- 
mic, explosive, revolutionary. In a word, the supreme task 
before the church is the simple task of knowing the gospel 
and applying it to the whole of life. 


WHAT DISCIPLESHIP MEANS 


~ In view of this the course of Christian discipleship is 
clear. It is to reconceive the meaning and purpose of 
Christianity and accept Christ’s view of things. It is 
to reconceive its mission, to unite its forces; and then, in 
the name of Jesus as king, to arise and grapple with the 
great evils of our time, as poverty, disease, crime, misery, 
injustice, monopoly, war; to destroy these evils of darkness 
and build up a world of justice, brotherhood, health, virtue, 
ircedom, opportunity, joy. 

We are not here to accept the world as it is; it is not 
our business to accept injustice and poverty as inevitable 
and necessary. It is our business to believe in a better, 
cleaner, more just, more Christian order, and then go forth 
into the world to challenge injustice, destroy the works of 
the devil, abolish the hells of this world and put out their 
fires by the tears of our love; to make straight paths for 
men’s feet, to build our intelligence, our conscience, our 
faith and love into the whole social order and international 
It is not our business to ask whether Christianity is 
It is not for us to wonder what would happen 
Does all this sound strange, im- 
practicable, Utopian? The only strange thing about it is 
that it should sound strange at all. We may not be able 
io blue-print Utopia; but a map that has no Utopia upon 
it is not worth a second glance. 

It is Christ or chaos. After all our failure and search 
we turn to the Son of man with a new confidence. One 
thing has become clear as we have proceeded: Jesus Christ 
is the only hope of our world. The most significant and 
challenging fact lies here: that men of all faiths and of 
no faith, admit this. He holds the key to the unsolved 
problems of our humanity. There is none other name 
under heaven known unto men that can bring salvation 
The world has tried other physicians and is 


world. 
practicable. 
if we followed Christ. 


and help. 
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nothing bettered but rather has grown worse. And now 
at last, distracted and despairing, it turns to Christ for 
light and guidance. This lays upon the churches a heavy 
responsibility and summons them to a mighty task. The 
churches that bear Christ’s name and profess faith in his 
gospel must give Jesus Christ to men and apply his gospel 
to the whole need of the world. They must first of all 
exemplify the truth in order that they may teach the truth, 
They will then be able to present Christ as a living and 
potent Savior. Jesus Christ is the divine answer to the 
world’s cry. In Jesus Christ, in his life and teaching, his 
sacrifice on the cross, his exaltation to the throne of author- 
ity, we have a sufficient salvation and the final gospel. There 
is no other way than Christ’s way into the kingdom. 


RELIGION OF REALITY NEEDED 


When half gods go then God arrives. The half gods 
of the world are dead beyond hope of resurrection. The 
religions of ecclesiasticism, of words and formulas, are 
gone, and let us hope they are gone forever. The religions 
of half life, of emotion and ceremonies, of selfish individual- 
ism and limited range are gone beyond recovery. The man 
who supposes that the world will any longer be satisfied 
with empty forms and tribal gods, is woefully deceived. 
Let all such cheap little religions go. 

Give us a religion of reality and power. The so-called 
redeemers of men have been tried, and all have failed to 
meet the need and heal the world. There never has been 
such a crisis upon the world. There never has been such 
an opportunity before the church. The plea that Christian- 
ity has never been tried may explain the failures of the 
past, but it cannot any longer be accepted as a plea for 
weakness in the future. Why has Christianity not been 
tried? Will men try it today? Says an earnest and passion- 
ate writer: “Men will not give religion two thousand 
years or twenty centuries more to try itself and waste 
human life. Its time is up; its probation is ended ; its own 
record ends it. Mankind has not eons and eternities to 
spare for trying out discredited systems.” 


THE SUPREME CALL 


Then why not try Christianity? This is the superlative 
duty upon all who profess and call themselves Christians. 
~We must find out who Jesus Christ is and what he wants 
done in this world; we must then make the venture o/ 


faith and go the whole length with him. If his teachings 
will not work, let us know it and no longer delude ourselves: 
sut if they are the very wisdom of God, if they will work 
in the world and are the very power of God unto salvation, 
then let us joyfully confess him as our Lord and go whith- 
ersoever he leads. Do we really believe in Jesus Christ! 
Dare we be Christians? Do we believe that the meek shall 
inherit the earth and that love never faileth? Dare we 
forsake all other masters and measures and go as far 4 
Jesus Christ goes? This is the acid test, the supreme chal- 
lenge of our time. As we meet it, shall we meet the test 
and honor Christ. 

All this requires faith, more faith than many possess 
It requires courage, and courage of the highest kind. It 
demands faith in God, faith that this is a righteous univers*, 
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gith in the right of righteousness to be triumphant, faith 
that there are infinite resources in the gospel of Christ, faith 
in the redeeming power of his cross. We who call ourselves 
Christians are not the broken fragments of a forlorn hope; 
we are not following a Christ who has grown old and 
jeeble; we are not poor dreamers expecting a kingdom 
which never shall come. We know whom we have believed ; 
and we believe that the kingdom shall be his. We admit 
that the redemption of the world is a great undertaking and 
requires a long time for its full realization. But it is one 
thing to see the divine end and realize that time may 
dapse before the process is complete; and it is a different 
thing to say that nothing can be done, to confess that the 
jdea of love and brotherhood will not work and accept 
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the evils of the world as inevitable and give up the struggle 
for a better world. If men would only believe the good 
news of the kingdom and would give the truth a chance, 
their very belief would make the better order easy and 
would show the kingdom at our very door. 

It all comes to this: that our supreme call is to cultivate 
the believing attitude and thus make the better world possi- 
ble. The kingdom of God it at hand; change your mind 
about the gospel and its power ; believe the good news and 
make the kingdom a reality. Today the cause of Christ, 
like Lazarus, is standing at the door of the tomb bound 
about by the graveclothes of the past. And once more 
the voice of authority is heard: “Loose him and fet him 


” 


go. 


Interviewing President Obregon 
By William L. Stidger — 


Editorial Note: Dr. Stidger, who recently spent a few 
weeks in Mexico City, gives herewith his personal impres- 
sions of President Obregon gained in an interview about 
smonth ago. Dr. Stidger’s opinions are always interest- 
ing, and these will be found especially so in view of cur- 
rent news in regard to the recognition of the Obregon gov- 
mment by the United States. 


in Mexico City and I want to name him an interna- 
tional prophet of social justice—for such he surely is. 
Few statesmen of Europe or America have come out so 
unreservedly as he for social justice and for human rights 


| HAVE just had an interview with President Obregon 


a against property rights. It is thrilling to hear the 
president of a great republic talk as he talks and to know, 
as you talk with him and look into his earnest eyes, that 
ie means what he says and means it with a great passion. 
Even now, as I write this article, he is fighting a great 
tattle with shrewd men representing the United States of 
merica—fighting for what? Fighting for Mexico’s 
right, as a weaker nation, to continue the famous agrarian 
law, 

What is that agrarian law? It is a law that gives the 
Mexican government the right to take large estates and 
vide them up, so that the poor peons of Mexico may have 
the use of these smaller holdings, to live on them and cul- 
tvate them. Heretofore, these large holdings have been 
in the hands of a privileged class, a class of rich men who 
ave held them for profit or pleasure, thus withholding 
them from the millions of Mexican poor, without a rooi 
‘0 cover their heads, and without food to keep them alive; 
é nation that is said to have the largest infantile death 
tate of any nation on the face of the earth, due largely tc 
nsufficient nutrition. 

If the readers of The Christian Century want to know 
‘o how great an extent these large holdings are in the 
hands of Americans, I will repeat what was told me by 
President Obregon himself. He said that for seven hun- 
ired kilometers along the border of Mexico and for seven 


hundred kilometers southward into Mexico three Ameri- 
cans own all of that vast tract of Mexican land. What a 
tremendous piece of private property that is! Is it just 
and right that so much public land, most of it uncultivated, 
should be cornered by three individuals? 

President Obregon thinks not. What he actually says 
is: “It is my opinion that every individual born into this 
world has the same right as every other, to be able to live. 
He must of course work, but not as a beast of burden 
works, in return for barely enough rest and food to fit 
him to go on toiling until the sinks into the grave. A human 
being can justly claim an opportunity to unfold his facul- 
ties, whatever they are, and it is immoral to force or cajole 
him into compacts with other individuals or companies 
by which he would forfeit this claim.” 

President Obregon is here striking a deadly blow at the 
condition in Mexico of practical serfdom, where great 
corporations get peons into their mines and their employ- 
ment and practically keep them as slaves. In spite of the 
weakness of his nation, this great leader is fearless in his 
denunciation of corporations from stronger nations carry- 
ing on this practice and paying lower than living wages. 


AMERICAN RECOGNITION DESIRED 

He says further: “What is it that creates the right to 
private property? Obviously, society, which gives to each 
what is his, and lays down the conditions on which it 
will guarantee him possession. Property in land should 
be made contingent upon cultivation. To hold land, and 
to refuse either to cultivate it or to allow another citizen 
to cultivate it, is incongruous, and when it is a question of 
vast estates, as in our country, it becomes an intolerable 
grievance.” 

This is a brave word for President Obregon to say, 
especially in the light of his desire for American recogni- 
tion at this time. He needs American recognition to make 
his government certain. If he backs down a single inch 
from these high ideals, it will only be because American 
power has brought its pressure upon him to such an extent 
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that he has been faced with two alternatives: recognition 
by the United States or another revolution in Mexico. 
Recognition by the United States will give the Obregon 
government standing all over the world. That will mean 
If the United States does not recognize 
Mexico it may mean revolution. 


financial stability. 
So say wise men who 
have been here for a long time, and who love the Mexican 
people. President Obregon, in order to get recognition, 
may have to make concessions in the matter of the agrarian 
laws, in order to save his country from another revolution, 
3ut if he does, America must know that, in his heart of 
hearts, he has stood up to the last minute against im- 
possible odds for human rights. The blame must then 
rest with us. 

Already great estates have been divided, just compensa- 
tion being given to the owners of these estates. In several 
instances the property of the Catholic church has been 
confiscated and turned into playgrounds for children in 
the congested districts of Mexico City. 

‘resident Obregon is a man with an international mind. 
He is thinking in terms of humanity rather than in terms 
of Mexico. 
stands with bared head and far-seeing eyes, and he has 
We talked of this 


| found him thinking in world terms with a 


He has risen above a narrow nationalism and 
caught the vision of world-humanity. 
world view. 
clearness and with a sincerity that did not smack of poli- 
tics. He takes a permanent stand that does not suggest a 
Of this matter he has 
said publicly, and he said personally to me: “A nation— 


veneered camouflage to win votes. 


nay the human race, should be envisaged and dealt with as 
a unity, like a great tree with its roots, branches, boughs, 
fruits and leaves 


other.” 


blossoms, every organ being in touch 


with every 


OBREGON ON POLITICS 


LT at 
ic daisO 


says, in speaking of the relations of nations 
with each other : “Pelitics, judging by what I know of 

he means by which one state protects itself from 
other states. This protection alters its forms according to 
the views taken of those interests by the nation’s rulers. 


Now, I 
hold that, if men could be gotten to consider their national 


\nd these views are subject to frequent change. 


interests from the highest point of view, as identical with 


the well-being of humanity, there would be no such 


changes in their attitude, and politicians would be rele- 
gated to the ranks of the unemployed. And that is what 
we are striving after.” 

One of the first acts of President Obregon upon his 
coming into power, was the curtailment of the army, and 
the use of the money that had formerly been turned into 
He says 
that he wants every child to have a chance at an education. 
Those who know, tell 


upkeep of the army for educational purposes. 


me that there has never been a 
more serious attempt, since the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, to establish an educational system in Mexico, than 
write this 
article, there is a summer school of American students in 
session in Mexico City, running for six weeks. There are 
about five hundred students enrolled in the classes and 
they are hearing lectures on Mexican history, traditions, 
finances, economics and customs. This is President Obre- 


Obregon’s effort at the present time. As | 
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gon’s idea, and when I asked him what he hopes for from 
this school, he said: “I hope that, with these students 
trom America coming to Mexico City every summer, we 
will come to understand each other better in future genera. 
tions. We expect to continue this summer school, and oy: 
national railroads will make the rates so cheap that even 
the poorest students from America can attend the school,” 
That has in fact already been done. The railroad rate 
from the border to Mexico City is only thirty dollars, 
trip that takes two full days and is about equal to a jour- 
ney across the American continent from Chicago to San 
Francisco, in point of time. 
REDUCTION OF ARMY 

“However the army goes, the state goes,” is a Mexican 
And, according to past history, there is a good 
deal of truth in that saying. Which means that President 
Obregon has deliberately reduced the army, by which all 
other Mexican presidents have been created and main- 
tained, in order that he may spend the money for educa- 
tional purposes. 


saying. 


President Obregon is a generous personal supporter of 


the Y. M. C. A., because he believes in the humanitarian 
work that it is doing. Recently he gave that organization 
a check for twenty-five thousand pesos, the largest gift 
that the association has ever received from a state execu- 
tive. In giving this check he said: “Don’t think we are 
helping the Y. M. C. A. out of any spirit of the goodness 
of our hearts. Our motive is entirely selfish. You are 
cooperating with us in the development of our country, and 
we desire to cooperate with you.” 

President Obregon’s attitude, from the beginning of 
the negotiations for recognition—with which I have had 
the opportunity of keeping in rather close touch due to the 
kindness of my fellow-citizen of Detroit, Charles W. 
Warren—has been that of a man who asks nothing but 
Christian justice. He realizes that Mexico has no army 
and no navy and no power, in the generally accepted sense 
of those words. If justice is dead in the world, his natior 
has no chance, but if justice still lives, this great man has 
high hopes for his people. 

He says, in his own words, which he has asked me t 
transmit to the readers of The Christian Century: “If the 
world in the new era is to be ruled by force, Mexico has 
nothing to hope. If morality predominates, she will have 
nothing to fear. Consciousness of this truth will serve as 
the mainspring of our policy.” 


SPIRITUAL LEADER OF LATIN AMERICA 

A few days before I left the United States for Mexico 
I had an interview with Henry Ford about Mexico. He 
said to me that he felt that the United States, which had 
been reaching its right hand to Europe and its left to the 
Orient in friendly fellowship, and which had been standing 
with its smile toward Canada and its back to Mexico. 
should now turn around and get acquainted with its nearest 
southern neighbor. I think that Mr. Ford is right. 

We have been most friendly with the Orient for years 
and we have won forever the love of China and the respect 
of Japan. We have fought the battles of Europe and have 
given her of our money and interest. But we have bees 
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standing with our backs to Mexico too long. Let us turn 
around. Latin America will be lost to our friendship if 
we do not. The great Latin American continent south of 
ys is worth befriending. We are fast losing our leadership 
on our Own continent. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, Obregon’s latest interpreter, says that 
at the close of the year 1921, when President Obregon 
uttered his appeal for universal disarmament, the “influen- 
tial press of South America proclaimed him as the spiritual 
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leader of the Latin American race and confirmed its an- 
nouncement later on when he issued his bill for compen- 
sating and pensioning injured and aged workingmen. 

Obregon’s appeal for compensation for injured work- 
ingmen and for the aged, and his championship of worl | 
disarmament have won for him the spiritual leadership of 
the Latin Americans. This is supreme spiritual and social 
leadership. This is what makes me bold to call him an 
international prophet of social justice. 


Dives and His Pastor 
By John R. Scotford 


IVES belongs to the church. Protestantism and 
[DD wealth go together. Our churches attract the sort 

of men and women who get ahead in the world, and 
usually their success does not take them out of the church. 
Even the denomination which formerly specialized upon the 
poor man now boasts that there are Methodist millionaires 
in every city in the land. From the point of view of the 
denominational secretary, this is altogether good, but for 
the pastor it creates many delicate problems. 

Dives has a mind of his own. Weak-willed people do 
not amass fortunes. Whatever they may think or say be- 
hind his back, the mass of the people defer to the opinion 
of the man of wealth when in his presence. He comes to 
expect this consideration of everyone, ministers not ex- 
cepted. The divine right of wealth is a pretty general 
American assumption, and no one is more thoroughly per- 
suaded of it than the man who has the money. Success be- 
gets assurance, and confirms one in the notion that one’s 
personal opinions are true and worthy altogether. The 
ordinary rich man of today absorbed the current ideas about 
politics and economics of forty years ago. Following these 
principles he has gained wealth and power. Naturally he 
sees no reason why they should be changed, for they suit 
him perfectly. Frequently he gives to these ideas an al- 
most religious reverence. Anyone who challenges them is 
suspected of being either a socialist, a bolshevist, a fool— 
or worst of all, a failure. 


MODERN MINISTER HAS OWN IDEAS 


But the modern pastor also has a mind of his own. Be- 
cause of the development of natural science and literary 
criticism he has had to put his inherited religious notions 
under the microscope of investigation and reason. The re- 
sult has been, not only a new and stronger faith, but, more 
important, a habit of mind which puts questions to all past 
assumptions. The man who has revolted from dogmatism 
in religion can hardly acquiesce in dogmatic assertions in 
politics and economics. The modern pastor is unreservedly 
committed to the practice of investigation and criticism in 
every field of thought and activity. He feels that our 
politics and economic life would profit by the same sort 
of drubbing that the church has been getting. Such a man 
cannot swallow the creed of the ordinary prosperous Amer- 
ican in regard to business and public affairs. This does 


not mean that the minister 1s a red radical, but that he has 
a questioning habit of mind. He may not be ready to 
throw in his lot with the Farmer-Labor party, but he can- 
not worship at the shrine of a stand-pat Republicanism. 
Rarely does he accept the official program of socialism, but 
neither can he feast at the banquet table of the American 
Plan Association with a clear conscience. He cannot give 
himself a party label, and neither can he align himself with 
either capital or labor in their views, but even more in his 
viewpoint. 

But the modern pastor must preach to men of means 
who hold the orthodox economic and political creed of forty 
years ago. A certain sort of politics has no place whatever 
in the pulpit, but on the other hand one’s general outlook 
is bound to color one’s preaching. 
economics. 


The same is true of 
But not only must the modern pastor preach 
to the rich man, he must get from him much of the money 
with which to carry on the increasingly expensive work 
of the modern church. Most important of all, it is his duty 
to lead these men and women whose dogmatism has been 
confirmed by success to a broader and more Christian 
attitude towards life. Here is a complex problem of which 
practically all the younger ministers and not a few of the 
older ones are keenly conscious. 

First let us look at the ethical question involved. At a 
conference of ministers the question was put, “How can 
a minister conscientiously accept his living from an econ- 
omic order in which he does not believe, and at the same 
time seek to modify that order by his preaching?” This is 
an extreme statement of an issue which many ministers 
have felt. Without hesitation it was replied, “The only 
possible justification for a minister accepting his living from 
the present economic order is his sincere endeavor to modify 
that order.” Lacking any means of getting to Mars, the 
modern minister must live in the world in which he finds 
himself and seek to do his best by it. But he may well 
remember that his primary obligation is not to confirm his 
congregation in the ideas which they already have, but to 
lead them towards new truth. On the financial side, if the 
church had to wait for those who give the money to be 
convinced of all the implications of the Christian message, 
there could be no progress whatever. Funds have always 
been “perverted” to serve larger ends than the donors in- 
tended. Further, this cannot be prevented. Despite the 
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efforts of some of the orthodox brethren, you cannot glue 
a creed onto a dollar. 

The more practical question is how to get on with wealthy 
contributors in the every-day work of the church. In the 
past, there has been much ecclesiastical truckling before the 
altar of wealth. Ministers commonly come from poor 
homes, and frequently their eyes are dazzled by the glitter 
of gold. Further, a heavy necessity is upon them to find 
the means with which to carry on their work, Judging the 
rich by the near rich, they imagine that flattery is the key 
to their hearts. Some men actually boast of their ability to 
curry favor with the wealthy by this method. But as the 
mouth may be cloyed by too much sweetness, so is the 
stomach of the rich often turned by too much adulation. 
The ingratiating minister puts himself in the same category 
with the multitude of sycophants who prey upon the 
wealthy. Recently a wealthy church turned off its kid- 
glove, pink-tea, honey-mouthed pastor with about as much 
ceremony as would be used to fire a butler, and called a 
man who was outspoken in his progressive views. The 
basis of any pastorate must be respect, and this is not won 
by doling out sugar pills. Entirely aside from the princi- 
ples of the dignity of the church and the self-respect of the 
minister, toadying to wealth does not pay. 


ANTAGONIZING WEALTHY SUPPORTERS 

On the other hand, there are men who antagonize the 
wealthy supporters of the church. Men who are foolish 
enough to do this are usually guilty of other follies as well. 
When Winston Churchill drew the figure of Eldon Parr 
he presented the ministerial profession with a scape-goat 
upon which has been loaded many mistakes and multitudes 
of failures. A certain type of pastor, when he finds that 
he is failing to measure up to his task, makes a martyr of 
himself by imagining that his failure is due to the antagon- 
ism of entrenched wealth. This is a cheap and easy way of 
nurturing one’s vanity, but it gets the church nowhere. The 
debt which the cause of progress owes to church rows 1s 
exceedingly microscopic. Denouncing rich men is easy, 
but it is begging the question so far as the larger problem 
which confronts the church is concerned. 

3ut how about the Eldon Parr situation? There are un- 
doubtedly wealthy men who dominate churches. The wise 
minister will not knowingly place himself at the mercy of 
such a situation. But if he inadvertently lands in such 
a predicament, there are other ways out besides direct an- 
tagonism. Where one man dominates a church it is be- 
cause the minister and the people have been unwilling to 
shoulder their fair responsibility for financing and running 
the church. Bosses, both ecclesiastical and political, rule 
by the sufferance of the people. The remedy for such a 
situation is to build up the church so that it is no longer 
dependent upon one man financially or in any other way. 
Failing that, the pastor can either wait for the undertaker 
to come to his rescue, or else depart in peace to some other 
field. 

There are two principles by which a minister can get 
along happily and successfully with his wealthy supporters. 
The first rule is that the minister maintain his own free- 
dom and self-respect. He must not use his contacts with 
people of wealth for his own advantage. He may ask 
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anything for his church, but he must accept nothing for 
himself. Especially is this a good rule for the early years 
of a pastorate. The minister must sedulously avoid even 
the appearance of being under obligation to the financial 
powers in his congregation. The minister who violates 
this rule is in danger of becoming a sort of poor relation 
to the rich, and by so doing utterly stultifies himself. By 
he should maintain his intellectual independence as well, 
He need not publish his views broadcast, but neither should 
he conceal them. Men of wealth respect sincerity, candor, 
courage. They are tolerant toward men who have won 
their respect. Plain speaking is more agreeable to them 
than pussy-footing. A certain man of large means is said 
to have called his pastor upon the carpet because he was 
a party to an invitation to Eugene Debs to speak in a 
certain community. The minister replied that Debs, for 
the sake of his conscience, had violated the law of the 
land, while other men, for the sake of their stomachs, 
daily violated a certain amendment to the constitution. The 
pastor departed in peace and his support was not curtailed, 


RICH ALSO HUMAN 

The second rule to remember is that people of means 
are just as human as anyone else. Their money does not 
lessen but rather accentuates their need of real pastoral 
Often does prosperity isolate them. Frequently 
their hearts are hungry for sympathy. They have as many 
troubles as other folk, but fewer associates in whom they 
dare confide. Disappointment, sickness and death do not 
pass them by—only in such moments of need he who lives 
in a tenement receives more sympathy than he who resides 
Here is the opportunity of the pastor. If he 
can come to them in their time of need, not as a depend- 
ent but as an equal, and if he brings an understanding 
heart, he can draw them to him with ties which nothing 
No matter how prominent or powerful or rich 
a man may be, there are times when he needs the sincere 
and honest friendship of a true pastor. The greater the 
man, the greater the need of some one to whom he can un- 
burden himself. The genius of the true pastor lies ini see- 
ing beyond every external of circumstance to the under- 
lying human need which is in us all. Nowhere does he 
need this insight more than in his dealings with the rich. 

The pastor who has thus won the confidence of his sup- 
porters can say what he thinks without being challenged. 
They may think some of his ideas foolish, but if they know 
his heart is right, they will forgive him. There are far 
more important things than intellectual ideas in the lives 
of both rich and poor, and sympathetic understanding is 
one of these. 


service. 


in a palace. 


can sever. 


DUTY TOWARD WEALTHY 


The modern minister who is also a true snepherd of his 
flock finds himself taking a different view of the economic 
and political dogmatism of his more successful men. This 
is not evidence of original sin on their part, but the in- 
evitable result of the way they were brought up and their 
natural intellectual reaction from their own success. The 
task of the pastor is to lead them to a broader understand- 
ing. He must mediate to them a new ideal of life. Beneath 
the smug complacency of wealth there is a deal of inner 
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dissatisfaction. Many would gladly walk in a different 
way, only they do not like to admit it. When their pastor 
mcarnates something of the spirit of Christ in his life, 
they will listen to him and here and there a sturdy soul 


will follow him. The ultimate task of the Christian pastor 
is to convert the dogmatism which goes with riches into 
the sweet reasonableness which is the finest mark of a 
Christian. : 


“Canned Goods” 


By Harry Thomas Stock 


there is no chapter portraying the young life of the 

United States. Our frank fiction, the pulpit’ diatribe 
and the press reports inform us, however, that the youth 
of America are full of spunk and revolt. There is an 
ypinion that whatever creative thinking and notable act- 
ivity there is among our young people is outside of the 
church, or from within the church to the outside. Such 
an opinion ignores significant facts. He who studies the 
young life of our nation must take account of the young 
seople’s departments of our churches, of the religious act- 
ivities of busy students at our universities and colleges 
and of the numerous camps which dot our land during the 
ummer months. There are to be found earnest young 
people who have the energy of the marathon dancers and 
as keen minds as the “young intellectuals” can boast. 

They are not satisfied. Nor are they mere revolters. 


[ a recent volume characterizing the Youth movement 


They do not flock jubilantly to the standard of any “anti.” 
{ multitude of adherents will not be recruited by a shouter 
who sees a simple solution of all human ills, be it the or- 
ganization of a league of youth, the establishment of a 
eaceful world through a psychological unanimity or the 
rippling of the present effectiveness of our church organ- 
vations in the interest of an ultimately united church. 
Still, there is the spirit of revolution among them. It is 
n intelligent, discriminating attitude. They are not eager 
to break away from the church. They will work for it if 
sven half a chance to undertake a big enough job. But 
they want the life of the church changed. Theirs is pretty 
much a dissatisfaction with “canned goods.” 


CREEDS NOT POPULAR 


lt has been recognized for some years that creeds are 
not popular with intelligent young people. The unthink- 
ing become ferocious crusaders for an orthodoxy which 
they do not understand. But our thinking youth admit an 
inability to get behind the words of our creeds; they see 
little value in studying them; they feel competent to make 
their own statements of faith. Churches emphasizing the 
eternal validity of historical doctrines have spent a lot of 
lime in explaining and interpreting. Many concessions 
have been made to sociological terminology. And now 
that the sociological vocabulary is so rapidly becoming an 
art in itself we shall need to abandon it for the language 
if life. 

Most of our denominations have secured men of broad 
minds and sympathies for their churches at university 
centers. Many encouraging results are seen, not the least 
of these being an increased number of virile graduates 


who enter the theological seminaries. Young folks who 
attended church only spasmodically at home worship regu- 
larly while in the university. Entire fraternities attend 
church in a body. New edifices, built with the student 
need particularly in mind, are discovered to be too small 
a few months after their dedication. Hundreds of think- 
ing youth join the church while in the university, a church 
which is faced toward tomorrow. They are attracted by 
a living message and a vital program of service. The 
church during four years of their lives demonstrates that 
it believes in them and wants to use them. It encourages 
fresh thinking and creative activity. But is it not pathetic 
that so many of these young people have not previously 
known the flavor of fresh spiritual food? And is it not a 
tragedy that many of them will move out into communities 
where middle aged people insist upon being given only that 
which is properly and traditionally labeled? And the power 
of Main Street will be too great for hosts of these univer- 
sity graduates. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND MYSTICISM 

European students who visited our colleges and univer- 
sities last winter noted the small attention given to medita- 
tion, the appreciative side of life, or that which is the heart 
of prayer. In our school program, as in the work-a-day 
life of the home and the office, we make little room for it. 
Consequently, we seem to have little ability along the lines 
of practical mysticism. Comparatively few of our young 
people learned the meaning of worship at home. In some 
families, prayer is still a regular institution. It is often 
“regular” in the sense that it is fixed in form, It is an 
institution to be maintained. The youth, looking back, 
doubts whether there was anything in it. He knows that 
he did not develop a heart fellowship with a great Com- 
rade through it. It was “canned goods.” 

Frequently, pulpit prayers have been no more effective. 
The “long prayer” of New England exasperates even a re- 
ligious adult. The chances are that the youth has let his 
mind wander far afield during this part of the program 
If he heard the words, they probably conveyed little mean- 
ing to him. And yet young people do pray—more of them 
than we imagine, and often those whom we should not 
suspect. They are learning it for themselves in their own 
groups. It is prayer which is real, prayer which is fresh 
and personal. Surprisingly large numbers of our students 
know something of the meaning of prayer because of the 
devotional books of that arch-heretic, Dr. Fosdick. In 
the church school and in our young people’s societies a 
new understanding of prayer is developing. Our better 
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hymnals are acquainting them with the spirit behind the 
appreciations and petitions of the saints. 

We are progressing beyond the idea that young people 
must say a prayer lest the meeting lag or they be false to 
a pledge. Many young people have been taught to say 
prayers from such motives—professional or regular pray- 
ers such as their elders have spoken. More and more, 
youth is comprehending a finer kind of prayer, prayer 
which is often silent and which is sometimes the use of 
leg muscles, instead of lip muscles. Young people are 
going in groups where they see God; to camps by the side 
of lakes, to sunset slopes, to places of suffering. And the 
prayer of their hearts is passionate though they never say 
A few weeks ago a group of young people at a 
North Dakota conference were asked whether they wanted 
their pastors at their society meetings. It was no intended 
rebuke to their elders when the leader of one of the most 
effective delegations spoke: “We find that we have learned 
to pray more naturally and helpfully when by ourselves.” 


a word. 


PRAYERS AND PLEDGES 

Grown-ups are sometimes troubled by the weakening of 
the power of the young people’s societies within many of 
our denominations. National officers have been able to 
show yearly gains in membership and increases in the num- 
ber of societies. But this has not reassured us who have 
seen society after society become extinct within our own 
Easy remedies are proffered. A popular one is 
that the old societies are all wrong. Let them die. Indeed, 
it may be the part of righteousness to bring about their 
death. All will be well if these young people are but 
organized into young people’s departments of the church 
school. With this principle of correlation through the 
But the diagnosis 
The prob- 
lem will not be solved by substituting one organization for 
another or by the absorption of the one by the other. We 
remember that young people’s classes have also become 
extinct by the thousands. 

Why 


ods. 
‘ 
goods. 


districts. 


church school we have deep sympathy. 
is too simple and the prescription too naive. 


organization? More “canned 
It has been too much believed that similarity of 
machinery, uniformity of curriculum and standardization 
of meetings is the way of progress. Statistical gains have 
heen secured for a time, but the after results are alarming. 
Our national societies are reaping the ill effects of re- 
This should be a warning to educa- 
tionalists in the church school who would emphasize the 
standardization of organization, method and curriculum. 


this failure of 


lance upon system. 


TOO MUCH ORGANIZATION 
Things are getting better slowly. When young people 
are challenged with the necessity of making their own 
programs we find: vital discussions around near-at-hand 
topics; prayer which grows from inward appreciation and 
passion; service which is intelligent; machinery to do the 
job of the specific group. This progress is coming in 
churches that can be called “average” and not “excep- 
The secret lies not in a changed overhead organ- 
It is to be found in a changed conception of the 
function of young people’s groups. We need less super- 


tional.” 


ization. 
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imposition by older people irom Boston and New Yor; 
and Chicago; we need more confident shifting of respon. 
sibility to the young people by the mature leaders of the 
local church. 

In one other direction there is a noticeable unwillingness 
to accept the “hand-outs” of the mature. Regardless of 
what may have been true in another generation, our inte). 
ligent young people are unwilling to accept theories or 
programs simply because prominent men are their authors 
or advocates. This does not mean that youth is impatient 
of advice or restive under wise leadership. It means that 
our new generation acts as though it were made in the 
image of God. A sentence appearing in a radical journal 
comes near the truth, “Improbable as the statement wil] 
seem to its elders, there is nothing the younger generation 
yearns for more eagerly than good advice.” But it wants 
to be sure that it is advice and not dictation and that it has 
sincerity and reason behind it. Young people subject both 
the man and his theory to critical examination and then 
formulate their own opinions—opinions as often faulty as 
correct. 

This may be illustrated by reference to an experience at 
a great student conference this last summer. No subject 
recurred as frequently as that of a warless world. It came 
up again and again, upon student initiative, in Bible groups 
forums and campus argument. Four speakers in succes- 
sion touched upon different phases of it and were in tum 
subjected to prolonged questioning by the delegates 
lirst came a conscientious objector who had served a term 
in a federal prison. The student attitude toward him was 
much more commendable than that of almost any grou; 
of adults who could have been gathered together. There 
was no disposition to exalt him as a martyr or to scom 
him as unpatriotic. He was a man of convictions wh 
should have a respectful and thoughtful hearing. Afte: 
his platform address he was questioned for four hours— 
period which had been set aside by the program makers for 
play. He did not make converts, but he stimulated 
thought. 


OPEN MINDS 


The outlawing of war, by legal enactment, was force: 
fully presented at a main session of the conference. There 
was hearty approval and general interest. The speaker, 
man of large accomplishment and wide reputation, was the 
center of a questioning group after lunch.. It was her 
that the cause lost much of its appeal because of the dog: 
matism of its advocate. Young people react unfavorabl 
to one who does not meet questions squarely, who seems 
to have a groundwork of prejudices and who accuses tho 
who have different opinions of not thinking. 

Another speaker was a worker among immigrants. He 
did not come to discuss war. He told rather of the Chris 
tian Americanization work for which his church was 
sponsible. Incidentally he referred to the suffering ©! 
innocent immigrants during the war period because of tht 
intolerance of super-patriots. Pressed for his views 
war, he reluctantly said: “I have no theories about th 
establishment of an era of perpetual peace. I have hope 
and prayers for its coming, but I confess that I don't 
know the way out. But I saw so much evil and injustice 
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committed in the name of righteousness and Christianity 
during this last war and I have seen so little good come 
from it, that 1 am resolved that when the next war comes 
the government can count me out.” There was again no 
agreement among his questioners as to whether he was 
right, but his straightforward sincerity based upon a prac- 
tical experience of brotherliness won more respect than 
ratory, cold logic or the pronouncements of a man of 
nternational reputation. 

Our younger generation is very imperfect. But it is 
nly a representative cross section of our American life. 
It needs comradeship, trustful comradeship. It will listen 
to counsel when it comes from a friend. It needs not only 
adult advice, but it has a right to the development of its 
wn leadership. It does not want package goods no matter 
how beautifully it may be wrapped or in how gracious a 
manner it may be presented. It wants to grow gardens 
fits own. Its spiritual food must contain vitamines. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE first volume of the “Outline of Literature” edited 
by Mr. John Drinkwater was lying on the table beside 
the Lion when I entered his room the other day. 
His eye brightened with a certain amusement as he fol- 
wed the direction of my gaze and the book came within 
$ vision. 
“A book written for popular consumption ought to be 
ery accurate,” he began oracularly. 
“And what mistakes rewarded the quest of the detec- 
's eye in this book of beautiful pictures and bright 
inquired. 
nd extended his hand for the volume. 
this as an example,” he said. And he read: 
from The Book of the Dead, another Egyptian 
The Precepts of Ptah-Hotep, is probably the oldest 
world. Ptah-Hotep was born in Memphis and 
about the year 2550 B. C. The immense age of 
book but one may be realized if it be remem- 
| that it was written two thousand years before Moses 
‘that puts Moses five hundred years before Christ and 
makes him in a sense a contemporary of the great age of 
chuckled the Lion) and two thousand years be- 
the Indian Vedas. It is 
thousand five hundred years older than Homer and Solo- 
mon’s proverbs.” “That,” added the Lion, “makes Homer 
My 
Then 
‘Dante in “The Divine 


\thens,’ 


the compilation of two 


and Solomon practically contemporaries of Christ.”) 
friend turned over the pages of the volume rapidly. 

€ went on: “And listen to this: 
omedy” made Virgil his guide through Hell, Purgatory. 
and Heaven.’ What do you think of that choice bit of infor 

mation: Virgin guiding Dante through heaven is a rather 
refreshing idea.” 

“That sort of mistake really ought not to be made,” I 
admitted. “Is that the best as well as the worst you can 
say Of the book ?” 

The Lion lay back, thoughtfully pushing his head in upon 
Ms pillow. 


{ 
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“I admit I have put the worst first,” he replied. “As a 
matter of fact, it is a bright and graphic book which brings 
no end of important information about the history of liter- 
ature within the range of people who would readily admit 
that they are not literary. It is full of interesting odds and 
ends of bookish knowledge. And it gives you a real sense 
of the spirit of many an author as well as the salient facts 
about him. You make some genuine contact with the 
religious books of the world, the 
genuine quality of the Greek spirit and hu- 
manistic imitativeness of the Latin people. You 
move through the middle ages with a sufficient appre- 
hension of the sterility of the earlier centuries to feel the 
very breath of springtime which comes with the Renais- 
sance. The quotations are made with a good deal of sym- 
pathy. And there bibliographical 
It is a good piece of clever journalism. 


great feel 


the 


you 


are some admirable 


notes. sut it is not 
a brooding and understanding interpretation of the adven- 
ture of the human mind in the realm of literary ex- 
pression.” 

My friend was still for a moment. Then he spoke again: 

“| have a dream of reading a book on the literature of 
the world some day,” he said, “which will be the very 
pouring forth of the spirit of a man who has opened his 
mind to the companionship of all the ages. Just because he 
has taken into his own heart the ripe harvest of beauty in 
every great literature and loving it has made it his own, 
he will move very easily among the materials of his vast 
erudition. Each language and each nation and each age 
And all 
these things will be set forth in words as mellow and 
fragrant and beautiful as the story which they have to tell. 
At last humanity will seem a very wonderful person whose 
experiences at various stages and in various moods the 
literature of the world tells. And this biography of the 
human spirit will be one of the great books of the world.” 

I had almost moved my lips to say, “Well, why don’t 
you write it?” when I knew in time that this was the one 
thing | must not say. So, instead, I ventured, “Perhaps 
your man of universal erudition, your citizen of all the 
ages is at work on it somewhere now.” 

The Lion smiled a little sadly. 

“If that is true, no one will give the book a warmer 
welcome than I,” he said. 

[ touched my friend’s shoulder lightly as I rose to go. 

“After all,” I said, “you do not need it. 
your mind and heart already.” 
my ear I passed out of the room. 


will have a personality of its own, in his mind. 


You have it in 
And with his protests in 


Death 


HAT! I fear Death: 
3elieve me, no; 
Out of mystery we come, 
Into the light we go. 


What! I fear Death? 
I swear to thee, 
My chiefest thought is one 
Of curiosity. 
Ropert LOVEMAN. 





The Institute of Politics 


A Report of the Recent Conference at Williamstown 


HE Institute of Politics, in session during the month of 

August at Williamstown, Massachusetts, resolved itself into 

a triangular debate between Sir Edward Grigg of London, 
Canon Ernest Dimnet of Paris and Count Harry Kessler of 
Serlin. Like the three witches of Macbeth who prophesied all 
manner of calamities, these representatives of England, France 
and Germany saw rising from the cauldron of the present world 
situation clouds of racial hatred, commercial avarice and interna- 
tional chaos. They left the conference asking themselves the ques- 
tion, “When shall we three meet again?” and if their public dis- 
courses adequately reflected their deepest convictions they left with 
the suspicion that the future would probably find them meeting on 
the common ground of conflict rather than peace. 

The Ruhr, reparations, allied debts, territorial security for 
France, trade balances for England, pleas in behalf of a fighting 
chance for Germany, interspersed with frequent obsequies in be- 
half of German currency—these were the considerations that made 
of the Institute a three-cornered dispute between the two former 
allies and their common enemy. In the spirit of friendliness, yet 
in entire frankness, the issues which now divide England, France 
and Germany, were discussed amidst the quiet surroundings of the 
Berkshire hills, while the world looked on, listening to the pros 
and cons with an interest fraught with deep concern for each and 
all. England, through Sir Edward Grigg and Philip Kerr, blamed 
France and Germany for the present unhappy condition of Europe. 
France, through Canon Dimnet, blamed English rivalry and Ger- 
man impenitence, furnishing at the same time a perfect alibi for 
its own conduct in the reparations controversy. Germany, through 
Count Kessler, blamed both England and France for the chaos and 
misunderstanding that are now tearing Europe and the world into 
shreds of hopeless pessimism. The only thing upon which the 
speakers from these three countries could possibly agree was the 
responsibility devolving upon the United States in making a bad 
situation worse by the latter’s withdrawal from world affairs. 


FRANCES POLICY SCORED 


France was blamed for adopting measures of force in the col- 
lection of her indemnity. Sir Edward Grigg said, “Never will 
Great Britain lend support to the present policy of France which 
is writing with pointed steel one of the blackest pages of Euro- 
pean history.” England was blamed for betraying France in the 
hour of her greatest need 
creating a condition of national bankruptcy for the purpose of 
America 
former allies and 


Germany was blamed for fictitiously 


evading the reparations mandates of the peace treaty. 
was blamed for her infidelity in deserting her 
renouncing pledges accepted by Europe for their face value but 
which later proved uncollectable in the clearing house of American 
public opinion. All in all, the Institute revealed the true nature 
of the disease that is cursing the world at this present hour—the 
disease of mutual suspicion. 

True, there were many exchanges of mutual hope and common 
aspirations. One of the most dramatic incidents of the confer- 
ence was reached when Canon Dimnet in his final plea in defense 
of France flung down the gauntlet of a deathless challenge in these 
burning words: “The spirit of friendliness, of brotherliness, of 
In its survival is a hope more 
To make it supreme 


Christlikeness, has not perished. 
powerful than the most distressing situations. 
will not be easy. Sacrifices will have to be made. Yes, you here 
in wealthy America, you too must make sacrifices. France must 
sacrifice But giving together, serving together, sacrificing to- 
gether, we may lift ourselves to a higher level, where old hatreds 
may die out, and a new friendliness be born.” But lurking in the 
shadows of these expressions of confidence there could be seen the 
phantom outline of the grave diggers who were burying the 
world’s hope beneath the debris of racial antagonism, economic 
plunder and moral paralysis. 

The Institute seemed committed, though not by any prior ar- 


rangement or understanding, to the principle of internationalism, 
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both in the field of politics and ethics. Philip Henry Kerr, of 
London, in his closing address made an impassioned appeal in 
behalf of a fraternal cooperative movement among the nations of 
the world. “The only way,” he said, “in which the world will 
get lasting peace and the reign of law, is through the creation of 
a world state, a state which embraces all nations, and whose con- 
stitution and laws are amenable to the contro! of all civilized 
peoples, each of whom will retain control of its own internal 
national affairs, but will combine to deal through some form of 
legislative, executive and judicial machinery with the problem of 
humanity as a whole. The spirit comes first. The organization 
comes second. The creation of a world state will hang fire until 
a spirit of human brotherhood has spread among civilized peoples 
to an extent of which we do not dream now.” 

The invincible logic of that position was shared by practically 
every speaker throughout every session of the Institute. The 
futility and absurdity of political and moral isolation became 
more and more apparent as the debates progressed. Sir Edward 
Grigg affirmed time and again that the salvation of the world 
would ever remain in utopian abstraction until accorded the prag- 
matic sanction of practical cooperation among all peoples. Count 
Harry Kessler of Berlin was not slow to express a similar con- 
viction. 

MORGENTHAU BLAMES AMERICA 

Was the expression of such an opinion entirely one-sided? What 
was being said concerning the American policy by bona fide Ameri- 
can officials of high standing? It was left to two officers of the 
American army to voice the moral idealism of the United States. 
In criticism of America’s do-nothing policy in the crisis that is 
upon us, General Tasker Bliss said: “Excessive armaments, mili- 
taristic rivalries, demands for security based on force, these but 
serve to hinder progress and place a premium on the qualities of 
character which were outstanding in the primeval man or the 
modern savage. States still place their hopes of safety in isolation 
when isolation has ceased to be a possible fact, and are still 
dominated by the spirit of ignorance, suspicion and the fear that 
grows out of isolation. A cooperative association for nations 1s 
the only way out.” General Henry T. Allen, for four years the 
commander-in-chief of the American army of occupation on the 
Rhine, said: “Regardless of the political reasons that brought about 
America’s action or non-action, the fact remains that the present 
European impasse could not have happened had the United States 
participated in winning the peace. Europe has implored our aid 
and we have remained adamant. Our participation could net 
be considered as injecting ourselves into European affairs, but 
as answering a call of distress.” 

It must also be remembered that Henry Morgenthau, former 
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ambassador of the United States to Turkey, speaking in the 
earlier sessions of the Institute, blamed the United States for 
the rout of the allies at Lausanne, the treaty there written being 
referred to by Sir Edward Griggs as “that degrading document.” 
The allies, Mr. Morgenthau declared, encouraged by the moral 
laxity of America, permitted Turkey to treat the Sevres treaty 
like the proverbial “scrap of paper.” The result has been that 
America, at least by inference, has condoned the persecution of 
Armenian Christians, being satisfied to “observe” when it should 
have acted. 

Each speaker pointed, as with the finger of fate, toward the 
heartless isolation of America as the major contributing factor 
to the pitiful maladjustments from which humanity has suffered 
since the signing of the Versailles treaty. The only speaker of 
note who condoned the policy of American abstention was Vis- 
count Birkenhead, who, in addressing the closing session of the 
Institute, said: “If in cool perspective the American people 
reached the conclusion that no compensating gain will result from 
reassuming European and world responsibility, they would be 
failing in their duty if they embraced an unnecessary responsi- 
bility.’ Somehow, that sounds too much like the Bismarckian 
philosophy of imperialism. The state is here construed as an end 
in itself, and not as an instrument in behalf of brotherhood and 
righteousness. The question raised by the Institute 
with which the thinking people of America are concerned might 
well be included in the following interrogation: Is the policy of 
“no compensating gain to the American people,’ as advocated 
by Viscount Birkenhead going to be the norm of our political 
future, or rather the “cooperative association of nations,” so feel- 
ngly referred to by Generals Bliss and Allen and concurred in 
by distinguished visitors from other lands? 

Time will tell. Time has no political preferences, no axes to 
crind. Time is indifferent to the question of national strvival. 
Time is impatient with everything but service. Time will de- 
Time will expose the folly of isolation in 
politics as well as in morals and will vindicate the policy of 
mutual concern and mutual endeavor. Time will answer the In- 
stitute’s question in behalf of a cooperative association of the 
well-intentioned nations of the earth. 


universal 


stroy selfishness. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 
The round table conferences, discussing such problems as “The 
International Aspects of the Russian Question,” “International 
Problems of the Pacific,” “The League of Nations,” “Laws oi 
the Air,” “The Outstanding Problems of the American Conti- 
nent,” and “The Near East,” proved to be sources of valuable 
information for the enlightenment and instruction of public opin- 
n. Ranking foremost in importance among these round table 
that on the Russian situation under the chair- 
A. Bakhomsteff, former Russian ambassador 
He was not at all backward in predicting a 
future “United States of Russia.” It was his opinion that the 
professors, teachers and other elements within the so-called “in- 
of Russia no longer evince the slightest desire to 
e the country of their fathers, but rather seem determined 
stand by their jobs, helping to give the nation of which they 
*a part a sense of direction during the troublesome days that 
ve recently fallen upon them. This transformation in the minds 
f the more intelligent people was regarded as a happy omen 
f the future. In addition, the report of such a transformation 
nong the leaders of the thinking classes stood in violent con- 
tradiction to what the public is still being led to believe regard- 
ng the incurable antipathy of the educated classes toward the 
If what Bakhomsteff says is true, and he is in a 
ion to know, there is still hope for Russia. The peasants, 
ving once learned the art of “standing on their own feet,” will 
tk out their political salvation through the decentralization of 
viet authority and the substitution of mental forces for “mech- 
anistic power” as the agency of progress and reform. 
The round table conference on “International Problems of th- 
Pacific,” under the leadership of Professor George H. Blakeslee 
i Clark university, and the open conference on “Raw Materials 


discussions 


was 
Boris 


t Washington. 


lligentsia” 


pe ae* 
volution. 
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and Food Stuffs in the Commercial Policies of Nations,” under 
the guidance of William S. Culbertson, vice-chairman of the 
tariff commission, revealed certain racial tendencies of tremen- 
dous consequence to both the orient and the occident. War was 
seen to issue very largely from economic causes. These economic 
causes were rooted deep down in the mad race for raw materials, 
world markets and economic discrimination. 

These economic advantages, so long exclusively enjoyed by 
the occident, are now being enjoyed in an ever-increasing measure 
by the orient. These two hemispheres of racial, economic and 
religious rivalries now stand face to face. What will be the 
outcome of that contact? Will it be a handicap and fellowship, 
or the sword and another internecine struggle? “Out of all 
this,” declared Mr. Culbertson, “an understanding may be reached 
—an understanding which must be found not in things material, 
but in things spiritual.” There again can be seen the intuitive 
dependence of the speaker on a power higher than man and more 
infallible than human genius. The climactic appeal of the Insti- 
tute was to be found im the repeated invocation of a power, di- 
vine in essence, and tempered by a love unprejudiced and unafraid. 

The third session of the Institute of Politics has passed into 
history. Public opinion is indebted to Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 
president of Williams college and chairman of the Institute, 
for his untiring efforts in providing America and the world with 
an open forum, where questions of international purport may 
be discussed in a manly fashion by manly folks who know what 
they are talking about. 
and masterful minds is the very essence of democracy and por- 


This coming together of congenial spirits 


tends the day when problems of international dispute will be 
given more than academic consideration around the conference 
table of free discussion and peaceful debate. The mind of the 
Institute was played upon by lights and shadows, lights of hope 
and shadows of despair, but emerging from this conflict of light 
and shadows there came the groping of the spirit, blind and stum- 
bling at times, yet ever reaching out for the imperishable, the 


Water W. VAN KIRK. 


eternal. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOI 
The Good Doctor* 


E could well afford to spend this hour in an appre- 

ciation of the Christian physicians who attend and 

who work in our classes. Anyone with some knowl- 

edge of churches can instantly recall many doctors who, with 
all their culture, and in spite of busy lives, are engaged in the 
most interested way in our men’s classes and in church activi- 
ties. Many classes are taught by doctors. I know of one church 
which was entirely made over by a noble physician. He was 
an elder of that church, and up to the time of the event which 
I am now about to relate was one of the coldest, most precise 
gentlemen who ever breathed; in fact, he was so straight that 
he leaned backward. He was exemplary, but not ideal, for 
he lacked sympathy. One morning he was presiding at the 
communion table, dispensing the sacred elements, when all at 
once the deep significance of what he was doing impressed him. 
His voice broke as he prayed; he sat down and sobbed. From 
that hour he was a changed man. The ice was gone; it was 
summer in his strong soul. No task was too humble for him, 
children gathered about him, he even took charge of the juniors. 
He doubled the membership of the Sunday school, he fought 
tne saloons, he helped the poor, he devoted hours to the church; 
in the meantime his practice grew until he was recognized as 
the leading doctor of all that community. Flowers flourished 
nun: his garden, children smiled at his touch, the church blos- 
somed like the rose. He was the good doctor. 
As a fellow traveler with Paul, he would 
the gospel stories. Paul could tell him what 


*Sept. 16, 
16:9; Col, 


learn many of 
Mark had said. 


“Luke 
4:14; 


the Beloved 
2 Tim. 4:11. 


Physician.” Luke 1:1-4; Acts 1:1; 
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His eager mind gathered together these narratives from all re- 
liable sources and his intense love for Jesus quickened his refined 
soul to appreciate the truth. Luke’s gospel is not only the finest 
from a literary point of view, but it has the strongest social 
The doctor had powerful human sympathies. He loved 
the plain man. He was willing to fight evils. His teaching 
about the dangers of riches is the sharpest in the gospels. Luke 
stands out as a great-heart with a keen mind and a brilliant pen. 
His books make Jesus universal. Jesus is for all the poor, all the 
They combine the tenderness of a 
mother with the bravery of a soldier. 

While these writings represent his maximum production, yet 
we particularly like to brood over the value of his life while 
he was a companion of St. Paul. Think what a combination 
Paul and Luke must have made—the masterful preacher, edu- 
cated and lion-hearted, and Luke, the cultured doctor, possibly 
with money, and certainly with a wealth of human sympathy. 
Johnson may have had his Boswell, but Paul was indeed fortu- 
Luke. Can we not picture these two great 
Czsarea, in Rome? Can we not imagine 
the personal contacts of Paul and 


note. 


suffering, all the oppressed. 


nate to have his 


souls in Greece, in 
the sermons, the healings, 
Luke? 

It is the 
for the cure of souls. 


ideal combination—the preacher and the doctor— 


I have the honor of belonging to a club 


composed of twenty professional men. At a recent dinner we 
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discussed “Health, Healing and Holiness.” All the varieties of 
faith-healing were aired. The various forms of suggestion were 
analyzed. Christian science, Dowieism, Coueism, Hicksonism 
and the like were honestly considered and their values estimated. 
There was present a gentleman who had worked for five years 
in the Emmanuel Church, in Boston, where noble ministers of 
the gospel and skilled doctors work side by side. A man en- 
tering this religious clinic is examined physically by expert 
physicians, psychologically by masters in that art, and then 
good and true ministers of the gospel bring the vast reservoirs 
of Christ’s unlimited power to bear upon him. All that science. 
all that holiness and love can do is thus done. Is this not the 
answer ? 

Once it was my joy to work hand in glove with a certain 
Christian surgeon. We tried to bring together the power oj 
religion and of science in healing the body, bringing peace to 
the mind and heaith to the soul. Our experiments were not 
wide enough to make possible other than the most elementary 
statement. However, I am firmly convinced that the combina- 
tion formed by a partnership like Paul and Luke, the preacher 
and the physician, both animated by the love of humanity and 
both empowered by the favor of Christ—that such a combina- 
tion is the answer to all the deep hunger for health and hap- 
piness. 

Joun R. Ewers, 


British Table Talk 


London, August 14, 19253. 


publication of the British case on Sunday last has 


a new and critical chapter in our relations with our 


France. There are minor criticisms passed upon 


the document, but upon the main drift of the argument the opinion 
f responsible men is agreed, and too much heed must not be paid 


to certain journals which take the position that France was right 


in occupying the Ruhr. If France is building on the assumption 


that Lord Rothermere and his journals represent the true mind 


of this country, France is building upon sand. Our people are 


agreed that there is no recovery for any European nation until 
enemy or ally—is held 
They are 


that it will not bring 


there is a real peace in which no nation 


back from the recovery of its own economic standing. 


agreed that the French method is mistaken, 


the coveted peace to Europe, nor will it secure for France the 


reparations which it rightfully demands. The government has been 


singular patient, but clearly its statement means that by an 


without ething must be done. 


be a 


agreement with France, ot 


It looks as though there would mference called to deter- 


mine Germany's ability to pay and to decide upon ways of helping 
it so that it fulfil that obligation as speedily as possible. It 
is bad business to ruin and break up Germany, but I can discover 
break the 


are saying that 


may 


nowhere any desire to act without France or to 


Entente. But if the Entente means nothing, many 
it would be well to end the pretence of acting together when in 
reality the two nations are pursuing different ways. It is a miser- 
to the war that the two nations which fought side by 
It should be 


the sincere prayer of all who care for the Christian civilization of 


able seq ue l 


side for more than four years should drift apart. 
the western world that the plain words addressed by the nations 
to each other may lead not to angry contentions, but to a sober 
reconsideration of the problem of Europe in the light of what has 
what might be 


been, and alas! of 


. . 7 
Smith of Demerara 
If the well-informed 


Smith of 


this journal asked who 


Demerara was, they might be forgiven for the 


readers of were 


John 


answer, “name unknown!” And indeed John Smith was not a man 


of great ability but he was a faithful servant of God and a loyal 


friend of the negroes in Demerara, a hundred years ago. What 


greatness he had was thrust upon him. He was an agent of th 
London missionary society in Demerara where he preached and 
The planters did not resent 
They dreaded the hour 
uncom- 
Native 
He was 


taught the slaves on the plantations. 
so much the preaching as the teaching. 
when the slaves would learn to read. There are some 
fortable things for slave owners in the New Testament. 
Smith. 


accused and tried before a courtmartial a hundred years ago this 


risings gave them their occasion to deal with 


autumn, and on the most flimsy and contradictory evidence he 
was condemned to be hanged for participating in the rebellion 
the courtmartial did not 
dare to flout the home government so scornfully as to hang 4 


The execution was deferred, for even 


British missionary off-hand. But before any answer came, Smith 
died in prison, a martyr to the cause of the education of th 
The death of a delicate man in prison was the signal for a 
this country. think 
made his last speech on this subject. A young man, Macaulay 
made his first public speech—and a fine piece of rhetoric it was— 


Lord Brougham and others pulled to pieces 
he 


slaves. 


outburst of indignation in Wilberforce, I 


on the same subject. 
the illegal methods of the courtmartial, and in general it may 
said that the death of Smith marked a landmark in the progress 
This humble man by dying did much t 
set free his dark friends in the West Indies. My friend and col- 
league, Mr. David Chamberlin, has done an excellent service 
recalling within a brief compass this fine story in “Smith # 
Demerara.” It is a good book, clear and perfectly accurat: 
Though it is small and sold at one shilling, it is based upon 4 
Chamberlain, the author 
is the managing editor of the London missionary society, and © 
The book 
riched by an introduction from Sir Sydney Olivier, formerly 0% 
who are concerneé 


of slave emancipation. 


thorough study of the documents. Mr. 


recognized as an authority upon its history. is ef- 


ernor of Jamaica. It is certain that many 

with the education of the negro peoples will welcome this recor 

of a martyr-teacher whose death helped to open the way to libert) 
* * * 


The Anglo Saxon Race 
as Peacemakers 


On the day after the news of President Harding’s death came 
to us, my friend the Rev. Carl Glover of Red Oak, Iowa, was the 
speaker at the men’s meeting at Whitefields, the institution st” 
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remembered as one peculiarly dear to Silvester Horne, its founder. 
It was decided to send a brief message of encouragement to the 
new President. In his address Mr. Glover spoke of the common 
task which awaited the new nations America and Britain. His 
words were so admirably expressed that I cannot do better than 
jet them tell their own story: 

“What must our future program be? Hitherto we have been 
too nationalistic. It seems to me that we might make an effort 
at reform by the British working not for a great commonwealth 
of the British people but a commonwealth of the peoples of the 
world; and the United States, on their side, should make their 
goal a United States of the world. But it is said that neither 
America nor Britain is ready for this advance: the people must 
have adventure, it is claimed. Then I think the churches might 
make a beginning by educating the young people up to the point 
that it is not only in war and bloodshed that the spirit of adven- 
ture can find an outlet. The great missionary fields are calling 
for men and women who will swelter on the Congo, or freeze 
in Alaska and the Arctic, and for men who will face the vice 
and squalor and filth and disease of the orient. David Living- 
stone found enough in central Africa. to satisfy the spirit of ad- 
venture of any man. 

“In the great world-questions the British and American people 
must stand together. There is no hope for the peace of the world 
f we do not. Between us we govern about one-third of the 
sorld’s population. But we need to understand one another better. 
\n Englishman coming to the States and reading our newspapers 
vould think that America was strongly anti-British, and some of 
wr editors are; but the best opinion of the American people be- 
ieves that America and Britain must stand together as partners 
na great world crusade for peace.” 


* ¢ 8 


The Death of the Mighty 


‘Death, that most wilful and uncertain factor in human affairs, 
s never more manifest than in the hour when it summons the 
mighty from their seats. The President of the United States 
during his term of office has a power as great as any entrusted 
mortal man. Something snaps in the delicate machinery of his 
rain, and he is called from the scene; and in some ways the 
lirection of the nation to which he belonged and of other nations 
may be changed. Death intervenes to demonstrate the limits of 
uman power and wisdom. Death is always the leveller; it draws 
near with the warning forever renewed and forever unheeded by 
the foolish, that man must not rest his hope upon a being as frail 
1s himself. The wind passeth over him and he is gone, and the 
place thereof shall know him no more. 
“President Harding loved to call himself a plain American; he 
ad a fine courage and cheerful wisdom, and with that devotion 
duty which has never been wanting in the presidents of the 
States. There will be in the hearts of all men a deep sympathy for 
the western nation so suddenly robbed of its leader. It is part of 
the price which a public man pays, that we do not think of him 
part from his office. At the moment we forget that he is some- 
here in the hidden world of the spirit with no more privilege, 
nd no less, than other men. He must die alone. We think of 
n rather as one dethroned in a moment; and we mourn the 
lead President; happy is the man who does not suffer the honors 
hestowed upon him to hide the inevitable end when he must go, 
s one of the many, into a land which has its own judgments. 
Yet we who look on cannot let the mighty pass from this 
scene without some last word of thankfulness and even of pride. 
This man was in our world, one of us, elected from among his 
lellows; he was set in high places where a man must spend his 
‘trength recklessly; his days were shortened. He had also much 
power in this world; and at the last with reverence this will be 
niessed. Those were great lines which Wordsworth wrote 
n the death of Charles James Fox was at hand: 


“*A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s dark abyss; 
But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this— 
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That man who is from God sent forth 
Doth yet again to God return?’ 


It is the last sight of the personality in whom the power dwelt; 
henceforth he will live on in this scene in ways more and more 
impersonal, though he himself is simply a man returning to God 
with whatever of eternal value there has been in his life, and with 
nothing else.”"—The Challenge. 
* *¢ 

Immortality as 
a Prize 

It is significant to find how many alert minds are thinking seri- 
ously upon the problem of immortality in the light of modern 
knowledge. I need not refer here to Professor J. Y. Simpson's 
recent work, which has had a profound influence upon thinking 
men. Dr. L. P. Jacks has beeen speaking upon the same theme 
before the Oxford university extension summer meeting. There 
were many profound thoughts in his address. Like every clear- 
sighted thinker he refuses to join in the cry that death does not 
count, or that it will count less when life is better ordered and 
more is made of this human scene. “Would the partings be easier 
or harder than they are now?” It is easy to say that for me 
death does not count, but what if final extinction awaited Socrates 
as well as myself? For his guidance Dr. Jacks gave two reasons 
for his belief in the high degree of probability that immortality 
may be won, the universe is alive, and the Soul of the world is 
just: “If the Soul of the universe asked for man’s loyalty, might 
he not expect that it also would be loyal to him, that it would 
not let him down, that it would not involve either himself or any 
he loved in final frustration?” But he looked upon immortality 
as a prize to be won rather than as a birthright given for nothing. 

> > > 

A Journal That Counts 

There are many pages in the “Adelphi” which, if I were given 
to the practice, I should mark with an interrogation point. None 
the less, I read it with gratitude and I shall read it. Its editor, 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry, is a critic who has a spiritual standard 
to apply to literature. He is making his journal the resort of 
sincere and daring minds. The third number would be worth 
having if only for the “Poems of Childhood,” by Katherine Mans- 
field, and for the most tender short story I have read for many 
months, “The Pain.” This is a story about an old man and woman 
on the veldt in South Africa. But the passage with which I 
would end this letter is taken from an article on “Religion and 
Faith” by the editor. I think he defines faith wrongly, but there 
is much, very much, in his words upon religion for which I am 
grateful: “When I say that God is manifest in the tone ‘and 
manner in which a Hardy or a Tchehov asks ‘Does God exist?’ I 
mean that the very impulse which drives such men to that utter 
honesty we feel in their work is mysterious. Why is it that they 
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cannot tell lies? Why is it that they must be loyal to their expe- 
rience and therefore to humanity? Why is it that their metal is 
so fine and sensitive that they instinctively obey the monition of 
John Donne: ‘Let falsehood like a discord anger you? And the only 
answer I can give that satisfies me is that they acknowledge, some- 
where, somehow, an allegiance to the hidden universe, therefore 
they command our allegiance; they are governed by a reality which 
is beyond reality, therefore we are governed by them.’” 

EpWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“Reverend” and “D. D.” 


Emtror THe Cristian CENTURY : 

SiR: With reference to the question as to whether it is proper 
for ministers to use the title “Reverend,” may I not add a thought. 
When Jesus forbade his disciples to be called Rabbi, Rabbi, he 
evidently meant for them to avoid all titles of distinction. This 
is in line with the position he took with regard to other phases of 
human conduct. If he objected to so simple and unoffensive a 
title as Rabbi, what would he say with regard to a title that im- 
plies sacredness and reverence of the person to whom it is applied? 
The title was brought 
into existence by the most autocratic and arrogant institution that 


But that does not give a good view of it. 
ever existed or is now in existence. Reverend is only one of the 
many blasphemous titles this institution has enacted. “Reverend,” 
“Very Reverend,” “Most Reverend,” “Doctor of Divinity,” “His 
Holiness,” “Lord God the Pope,” “God on Earth,” “Vicar of Jesus 
Christ,” are some of the vicious titles the clergy of this institution 
glories in. How utterly at variance with the teachings of Jesus! 
that. But when a Protestant minister 
parades these titles, what a spectacle! 


But no one wonders at 
A preminent Presbyterian 
minister of this state told me that the title, “Doctor of Divinity,” 
can be, and is, bought for $25.00! Is that not parallel to “standing 
in the market-place and being called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi?” 

A minister has as much right, of course, as anyone else, to use 
the title that worldly colleges confer indicative of the amount of 
learning the individual possesses. But in the church of Jesus 
Christ there are no titles—they only exist in the church of Rome 
and where Rome is aped. 


Oak Park, UL H. Frepperman, M. D. 


Motives in a Profit Making System 


Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Relative to Prof. Ward's article, “Is the profit motive 
a necessity?” and Dr. Peck’'s letter, “A wrong system or wrongs 
in the system?” is there any real division between them? I 
understand Professor Ward to plead for actuation by highcr 
motives in a system necessarily profit making for a spirit other 
than that of the profiteer. A motive that will produce in emer- 
gencies when profit making is gone. A spirit that will aim 
higher than personal profit. He is not discussing system but 
spirit. “In place of the acquisitive society we shall develop 
not the Federated Producers Guilds but the Commonwealth 
of the Spirit.” 

Profit making stands as an essential of our economic system. 
Profit making has developed productivity as an individual vir- 
tue and carried it into social good. Yet in that very system 
the profit does not seem the essential motive power. 
“Let no man seek his own but each his neighbor’s good” is not 
an absurd idealism, though it needs some breadth of mind and 
caution. The widening interests of common experience do 
bring into being motives that predominate over the profit 
motive as we decry it. Home, family, customer, patron, em- 
ployer, employe, community, and finally society as a whole 
become the human objectives of interest that draw one on to 
productive industry and devotion far more than the profit 
motive spurs. 


motive 
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To venture a comparison in extremes: Is not the bulk of 
fortune making in liquor smuggling actuated by the prog 
motive? Have not our foremost educational and humanitariay 
institutions arisen from retirement of the profit motive? Ye 
these latter were under necessities of profit making, in a finap. 
cial way. But the profit motive was not the motive power. 

In the ministry, profit making is an object and inevitably 
an incentive and a spur to the meeting of necessities. Byt 
the very nature of the profession retires the profit motive 
while the system remains the same. In ordinary business oad 
production society is now dealing with the dangers of the 
profit making system.. But is not selfishness the danger of 
any system, and profit making an essential of any system? 
The spirit for which Dr. Peck and Professor Ward plead wil! 
eliminate some of the dangers of our profit making system 
and its incentives to selfishness and hostility and affect its form. 
That spirit will diminish the profit motive and enlarge the 
productive motive. This is in accord with the prayer quoted 
of Jesus: “I pray not that thou shouldst take them from the 
world but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil” 
Above the right to gain and the right to work and the right 
to quit we may yet have emphasis on the right to produce, 

So the remedy lies in that on which these two men agree: 
In Professor Ward’s words: “Let the ministers of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ return to their pulpits with renewed power 
and preach the principles and spirit of Christ with largest 
application.” 


Alton, N. H. Crarirs P. CLeones. 


BOOKS 


Tairty YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, A TREATISE ON META- 
psycnics. By Charles Richet, Ph.D. Translated from the French 
by Stanley De Brath. (Macmillan, $6.00.) The author, a pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University of Paris, has no theory 
to offer in explanation of the phenomena which he records, 
but he thinks that the time has come to consider as scientific 
data the phenomena of cryptesthesia (clairvoyance), telekinesis 
(movement of objects without contact), and ectoplasm (mate- 
rialization). His book is a very complete encyclopedia of the 
subject. 


History OF AMERICAN Rep Cross Nursinc. Official. |Mae- 
$5.00.) A monumental record (1,562 pages) of the 
nursing activities of the Red Cross from the days of Clara 
Barton to, through and after the great war. It is the work 
of six authors, all connected with the organization, but over 
two-thirds of it, including all of the chapters relating to the 


war, was written by Sarah Elizabeth Pickett. 


millan. 


THe CxHitp anp America’s Future. By Jay S. Stowell (Council 
75c.) <A general and compre- 
hensive little book on various phases of child welfare and con- 
servation as related to the work of the church. 


MicuaL: A Pray. By Alice Carter Cook. (Four Seas Co., Bos 
ton. $1.50.) A short play dealing with the youth of David 
Suitable for amateur production. 


PatHways To Gop. By Alexander C. Purdy. (Woman's Press 
New York.) This excellent little book deserves classification 
among the helps to faith. It is by a Friend who had training 
in a German university, did relief work overseas, and now holds 
a chair in a Quaker college. This one sentence is a go 
sample: “Faith outruns reason, but it runs in the same direc 
ticn.”. Many a book has less in it than is in those ten words 


of women for home missions. 


Our Faitx 1n Gop THroucn Jesus Currst, by J. Ernest 
(139 pages. $1.75. Doran). The modern student tt 
quires a fresh, non-theological statement of the reasonableness 
and the claims of the fundamentals of faith. Professor Davel 
has adopted an effective style in attempting it. 


Davey. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Plans for World Conference 
Go Forward 

Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, secretary of 
the continuation committee of the world 
conference on faith and order will go to 
England in September to meet there the 
subjects committee. At this meeting in 
England the time and place of the con- 
ference will be definitely fixed. Sugges- 
tions wili be formulated for the program 
of the approaching conference as well as 
the part which different churches will 
take in the conference and the number 
and mode of selection of delegates. When 
Mr. Gardiner returns from Europe it is 
believed that quite definite announce- 
ments may be made concerning all these 
matters. 


Anti-Saloon League 
Leader Denies Charge 


A report has been going the rounds 
that Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler favored the 
twelve-hour day, as his sons were work- 
ing in the steel mills during their vaca- 
tion. Mr. Wheeler is in Scotland this 
summer, and when he learned of the 
harge, he at once issued an interview 
in which he declared pointedly his oppo- 
sition to the twelve-hour day. He said: 
“I am opposed to the twelve-hour day, 
and always have been. As a director of 
the American Issue Publishing company, 
the largest temperance printing plant in 
the world, I led the fight to make it a 
inion shop. I have never regretted it. 
Eight hours is long enough in any in- 
justry for any laborer.” : 


Some Labor Men 

Appreciate the Church 

The September issue of the Homiletic 
Review contains several pages of inter- 
views with leading labor editors ana 
heads of labor unions with regard to their 
attitude toward the church. The usual 
i tic criticism may be found from many 
of these men indicating that they are ig- 
norant of many recent happenings in the 
religious world. But from a significant 
number one may find definite statements 
{ appreciation of the service which the 
churches are rendering the cause of the 
workingman. Phil E. Ziegler, editor of 


the Railway Clerk, says: “There has 
come a change in the churches’ attitude 
toward the problems of the workers. So- 
cial aims are being substituted for theo- 
logical opinions. Social redemption, the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, is coming 
to be regarded as rightfully the supreme 
concern of the church. The splendid 
statement of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ and the National 
Catholic welfare council on industrial and 
social problems; the stand taken by these 
and other churches—Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish—on the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, employe 
representation in management, a more 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor! the courageous report of the Inter- 
church World movement on the steel 
strike; the attitude of the Federal Coun- 
cil on the open shop and the coal and 
railroad strikes, have left little to be de- 
sired by labor. The influence of these 
great church bodies is beginning to be 
felt. Their ringing declarations in favor 
of labor’s aims, the establishment of hu- 
man brotherhood, and the elimination of 
economic injustice—has, I believe, done 
much to restore the workers’ interest 
and renew their contact with the church.” 


Douay Version of Bible 
Not Very Popular 

The circulation of the Bible among 
Protestants is far and away the largest 
single item in the book business of the 
country. The circulation of the Catho- 
lic Bible in the Douay version, on the 
other hand, sells only $40,000 worth a 
year, according to the United Presbyte- 
rian. As compared with this, one notes 
the sale of $2,500,000 worth of Catholic 
prayer-books. 


Baptist World Alliance 
Will Meet in Canada 


The Baptist World alliance which met 
in Stockholm this summer brought to- 
gether Baptists from many sections of 
the world, eminent in their own countries. 
The situation in Europe was particularly 
interesting to the delegates as the Bap- 
tists have a considerable strength there. 
Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, president of the 


Southern Baptist cenvention and presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological 
seminary, was elected president of the 
alliance. The next mecting of the organ- 
ization will be five years hence, and the 
meeting place will be Toronto, Canada. 
The Baptists acted on the Lambeth pro- 
posals, declaring that the acceptance of 
any formal creed as a basis for church 
membership or as a condition of Chris- 
tian union is impossible. The organiza- 
tion renewed its assertion that the New 
Testament is the only authoritative guide 
to faith and life. 


Religious Education of an 
American Commonwealth 


The committee on social and religious 
surveys of which Galen M. Fisher is ex- 
ecutive secretary and John R. Mott 
chairman, will publish this month the 
most comprehensive survey of the reli- 
gious education enterprise ever given to 
the public. The state of Indiana was 
selected for study. This state is regard- 
ed as typical of many others to be found 
in the nation. Technical experts rank 
these studies as among the most impor- 
tant from an educational and social point 
of view that have ever been produced in 
this country. 


“Life” Hands a Bouquet 
to Dr. Fosdick 


Life, a national weekly published at 
New York City, in its issue of August 
16, publishes the following editorial: 
“An interesting piece of church news is 
that the trustees of the First Presbyte- 
rian church on Fifth avenue where the 
Rev. Harry Fosdick preaches have found 
it expedient to put a fire escape on their 
edifice. The church is an old church at 
Twelfth street and Fifth avenue. It has 
been in active use for two or three gen- 
erations, during which time the only 
fire escape considered necessary was that 
furnished from the pulpit, but so many 
people come to hear Dr. Fosdick that 
the trustees are providing better exits. 
That is very interesting indeed. Attend- 
ance on Dr. Fosdick’s deliverances has 
doubtless been stimulated by the efforts 








NOW 


pulpit preaches. 





is the time for you to plan for the purchase of a new hymn-book. The 
first step toward a satisfactory solution of your problem is the ordering 
of a returnable sample copy of the hymn-book that is recognized as the 
most modern, the most satisfying musically and spiritually of all hymnals now published— 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Editors: Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


As an illustration of the quality of modernness we would call attention to the unique section 


on “The Kingdom of God,” with subsections entitled ‘Social Aspiration and Progress,” 
and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” 
etc. In this section are 101 great hymns which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern 
Many of these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. 


Order returnable copy today and consider this great hymnal for immediate adoption in your church. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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of the fundamentalists to stop his preach- 
ing, but his great attraction is, as here- 
tofore, that he preaches religion in such 
a way that it gets to people who want it. 
Phillip Cabot’s narrative in the August 
‘Atlantic’ about ‘The Conversion of a 
Sinner’ sets forth that it was a book of 
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Dr. Fosdick’s that got the sinner start- 


ed towards conversion.” 


Holy Places Are 
Now Mortgaged 

It is one of the striking results of the 
world war that many of the holy places 
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in Palestine are now mortgaged. The 
change in the political complexion 9; 
Russia cut off the flow of Russian pij. 
grims. The holy places are the property 
of the patriarchate of Jerusalem, but the 
lack of funds from pilgrims has resulted 
in the borrowing of money with the holy 





World Cooperation in Missions Attained 


oe cooperation in missionary 
work is now an accomplished fact. 
The world war greatly delayed this ob- 
jective, but in 1920, at Lake Mohawk 
the International missionary council be- 
came an accomplished fact. The ses- 
sions this summer at Oxford have been 
noteworthy for the breadth of their in- 
terests 
Under the 
tion 


present plan of organiza- 
nation has 2 national mission- 
ary organization, assembled interdenomi- 
nationally, and representatives from the 
national organizations from the Inter- 
ntional missionary council. The officers 
at the present time are Dr. John R. Mott, 
chairman; Mr. J. H. Oldham and Dr. A. 
L. Warnhuis, secretaries, and Mr. James 
M. Speers, treasurer. Mr. Oldham and 
Miss G. A. Gollock are the editors of 
the International Review of Missions. 
At the sessions this there were 
eighty delegates, coming from Africa, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, Dutch East Indies, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, South America, 
and the United States. In the 
some commanding per- 
C. Y. Cheng represented 
the rising church of young China. The 
Council promises to be one of the most 
effective international organizations in 


the world 


each 


year 


Turkey 
were 
sonalities. Dr 


company 


TODAY'S TASK 

considered at the council 
oi universal interest which 
of the very nature of the mod- 
ern missionary task These have beer. 
sd as follows 
The race movements that are 
forming the consciousness of the world 
and that constitute a vast upheaval of 
the spirit of man on the plane of history 
have penetrated the church everywhere 
in Asia and Africa. The old relationship 
of the church to the mission as that of 
the child in the home of the parent is 
impossible. The day for which forward- 
looking missionaries have always worked 
is here: The church looks eagerly to the 
hour of complete self-determination. Yet 
and most Christian souls in 
and in the church on the 
cooperation and unity of 
aim. Here then emerges per- 
haps the greatest and most decisive prob- 
lem for collective Christian statesman- 
ship to solve since the reformation. In 
range even exceeds that historic par- 
allel. The political problem that faces 
Britain in India confronts the Christian 
missionary forces in every province of 

Asia, in 


State 


trans 


the wisest 
the mission 
field desir« 


spirit and 


Africa and even in the islands. 
‘We must,’ as Mr. Frank Lenwood pun- 
gently put it at Oxford, ‘accept the con- 


A native 
must be a 


sequences of our own victory. 
church in a great country 
sovereign church.’ 


“Similarly in the post-war world, the 
conception of the function and plan of 
education in itself, and in particular the 
relation of governments to education 
within their areas is being rapidly trans- 
formed. A survey of the nature of the 
Christian education needed in those 
lands of the quality and the range of 
the education now being given, of the 
resources for such education and the en- 
visaging of a concerted, unified, compre- 
hensive plan in Asia and in Africa is of 
quite primary and fundamental impor- 
tance not only for missions in themselves 
but in sober fact for the world. In all 
these relations the International mission- 
ary council has already made contribu- 
tions of real moment. Three reports on 
education in India, China and Africa, 
based on careful, systematic, scientific 
survey by international groups of educa- 
tionists of high standing have been 
produced and their bearing on the policy 
of the missionary societies—a bearing 
that is ultimately revolutionary in some 
fundamental aspects—was reviewed. 


MOSLEM PROBLEM 


“The whole issue raised by the new 
situation in the far flung Moslem world, 
and especially in the near east and North 
Africa is obviously one of quite radical 
importance to the future of Christianity 
itself. The projection of a series of in- 
ternational regional conferences on that 
whole complex of vital and fascinating 
forces was decided upon in some detail. 

“In an entirely different field of 
thought the profound and far-reaching 
problems raised at this hour all over the 
world by the problem of the limits of 
cooperation in the face of theological 
differences was discussed—the papers 
from Dr. Robert Speer and the Bishop 
of Bombay, which gave such illumina- 
tion on this issue that they were univer- 
sally acclaimed for early publication in 
the International Review of Missions. 
The reaction of that discussion in those 
papers upon conditions in the mission 
fields may well be continuous and pro- 
gressively steadying 

“The continuous work that has been 
and is being done to open the doors 
through which German missionaries may 
be able to contribute their Christian serv- 
ice to the world task was reported in a 
session that took a special poignancy 
from the presence of Dr. Schlunk and 
Dr. Wurz and their sensitive and digni- 
fied presentation of the tragic problem. 
The subsequent discussion revealed with- 
out a jarring note the deep desire of 
the council for the returning tide of their 


life to the mission fields. 

“An illuminating pamphlet containing 
‘Treaties, acts and regulations relating to 
missionary freedom’ and a long memo. 
randum on the position of missionaries 
and their work in French, Belgian and 
Portuguese Africa paved the way for 
discussions on the relation of missions 
and governments which is of crucial im- 
portance. The tangled question of the 
admission of American negroes into Af- 
rica as missionaries; the place of women 
in the church and in the mission on the 
field—which is to be the subject of an 
inquiry—the development of a proper 
Christian literature in Africa; the nature 
of religious education, and the overhaul 
ing of the council’s internal organiza- 
tion, and the development of a policy 
in relation to Jews were among the 
agenda. 

“During the crowded sessions of the 
last day over twenty decisions were ar- 
rived at not only on the momentous sub- 
jects outlined above, but upon many oth- 
ers of world-wide importance. The 
menace to all nations of the growth of 
opium and coca manufacture and in- 
creasing use of morphine, cocaine and 
other dangerous drugs were faced. The 
council called urgently upon its national 
councils to throw their energy into d- 
rect action in support of the plans for 
international control in limiting the sup- 
ply to the scientific and medical require- 
ments of the world. 

“All these issues were handled wiith 
unhurried but unresting dispatch and 
represented on the one hand long pre 
paratory thought and on the other hané 
a demand for continuous follow-up by 
executive action in the lands represente¢ 
in the council. 

QUESTION OF CREED 

“The council was deeply moved in the 
last hours of its final day by the pres 
entation of a corporate statement of the 
fundamental basis of missionary coop 
eration in the presence of doctrinal dit 
ferences. Everyone who has felt the 
stress of the present controversies wil 
be alive, on the one hand, to the menact 
of such differences to practical coopers 
tion and, on the other hand, to the dat 
gers attending any effort to make a clear 
and confident statement of the Christias 
faith that is the inspiration of all ms 
sionary work. The council approve 
unitedly of this statement, not of a creed 
but a confession of experience, wrought 
out through hours of wrestling by 4 
committee representing varied views 
The central part of the statement, whic? 
was accepted as a whole by a standing 
and unanimous vote. The Internation® 
council has never sought nor is it ™ 

(Continued on next page) 
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olaces as security for the mortgages. English Clergyman of the Christian Lord’s day which is 
an hbishop Panteleimon of Jerusalem is Reacts Against Puritanism common in his communion: “I have al- 
; this country seeking to raise The word “puritan” has an evil odor ways contended,” he says, “that observ- 
‘ynds to lift the mortgages from the holy with a Church of England clergyman. ance of Sunday must depend on our 
olaces Bishop Manning and Secretary Recently Dr. Gamble, Dean of Exeter, views of what Sunday is. The Puritans 
Charles S. Macfarlane are on a commit- spoke on the subject of Sunday amuse- regarded Sunday as a Jewish sabbath 
tee which is assisting. ments, and in doing so expressed a view transferred to another day in the week, 





World Cooperation Attained St. Peter, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son er we have experienced a growing unity 
of the living God,’ and of St. Thomas, among ourselves in which we recognize 
My Lord and my God.’ The secret of the influence of the Holy Spirit. At 

unction to work out a body of doc- our cooperation is the presence with us these meetings we have come to a com- 
ining trinal opinions of its own. The only doc- of Jesus Christ, Human Friend and Di- mon mind on many matters and beer 

nal opinions in the council are those vine Helper. From this common ob- able to frame recommendations and state- 
vhich the various members bring with ligation and this common loyalty flow nents. These have never had the char- 
them into it from the churches and mis- many other points of agreement, and acter of command or direction, and it 
sionary boards to which they belong. It our differences in doctrine, great though has always rested with the church or 
sno part of the duty of the council to jn some instances they are, have not missions to give them, if they would, 
liscuss the merits of those opinions, still hindered us from profitable cooperation authority by adopting them or carrying 
less to determine doctrinal questions. in counsel. them into action.” 

“But it has never been found in prac- 
0 At e that in consequence of this the coun- 
weet is left with nothing but an uncertain 
yomen 


oo mass of conflicting opinions. The coun- Preachese ant ee JAMES W. BASHFORD 


pp il is conscious of a great measure of 


nen agreement which centers in a common A Labor-Saving Tool Pastor, Educator, Bishop 
prope: obligation and a common loyalty. We By GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE 
nature . “ = Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


rhaul- are conscious of a common obligation to “There is nothing superior te it.”—Expositer. “I am glad to have this book to give me a 
ranize- proclaim the gospel of Christ in all the “An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Scheo! record of Bishop peeps . useful Mie, — 
policy world, and this sense of obligation is Times. to keep in memory one of the sweetest an 


o “ most gentle Christian natures I have ever 
g the -_ rich and deep Socouse of cur sence ‘i pa ewe and epesdy."—Fout met.”"—William H. Taft, Chief Justice of 


i the havoc wrought by sin and of the “Ba te commentet Gtihect seswee."~Sis the United States. 
at & ficacy of the salvation offered by Christ. Continent. Iilustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
a We are bound together further by a Send fer circulars. 


1. ob mmon loyalty to Jesus himself, and WILSON INDEX co. THE ABINGDON PRESS 


o> this loyalty is deep and fruitful because NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
The rejoice to share the confessions of Ses % SS ee, Se 
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“When we have been gathered togeth- 
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Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


The Two Best Books on Sex 


Men, Women and God 


=F STANDING OF JESUS eee 


HULA AUD ONAN UUT HEN 


A discussion of sex questions from a Christian point of 
1 wiith : view, with an appendix on “Some of the Physiological 
+h and : By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH Facts.” Dr. Gray has had unique opportunities for study- 
ig pre : (Of Columbia University ) ing this subject by his experiences with the army and 
»r hand : among young men and women throughout the country. 
-up dj ._ ; have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp oda Bem Foy nergy wee Por cM seep dm 
eneatal = Of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly.”—J 4 q ss : 2 , ye Saves 
esente : F q sly ad ted rome nomnen in Love and Getting Engaged; Our Moral Standards; A 
_ “Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. It Man’s Struggle; Prostitution, a Chapter for Men; A Girl's 
: is _by means of such men as this that New Testament Early Days; Involuntary Celibacy; The Art of Being 
1 in the — will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The Married; Unhappy Marriages; The Influence of Social 
res , \nerchman. Conditions; Forgetting the Things Which Are Behind 
le Pp E ee bs 
- of the : _ "This analysis of the international situation that Jesus (Price, $1.50). 
, coor fm = ‘aced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 
nal di the significance of his’ message and spirit.”—Federal Sex and Common Sense 
‘elt the = Council Bulletin. 
ies will : “I have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation . | f “Tt li f 
menatt } and enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which Paes F poo Bi age mer od ag a — rs 
“ooper’ | have ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings Se ee es: ol is of 
coop’ of Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes speak wisely about sex, and the better counsel is oftenest 
n- NE cage . — : ; ’ i cepti 
he roe clear, it seems to me, the social origin and also the social silence, ae = — . _—_ oo = a. - 
7 whine: purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that ace Fy ae ‘ton sh “ -¥ _ oe ies h es a - , th 
*hristiat it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious manded it—because she had to; and she has spoken wi 
all mis = teacher’—John Dewey wisdom and without fear. . . . There is no pessimism 
roved : jon ; : " nor optimism in these pages, only courageous and tolerant 
PP ed : ‘The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read. meliorism. . . . What is most striking throughout 
a oust : Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. the book is the continual insistence on the difference be- 
wrougit 


, tween outward and inward morality. ($2.50). 
g by! Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. 
views. : Add 12 cents postage for each book. 
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and governed by the fourth command- —_ , 
ment. This view is not in accordance e e - 
with history. Sunday has no connection = 
with the Jewish sabbath, which for [ he Meaning of Baptism o 
Christians is abolished, and is simply a “s 
holy day of the church, commemorative 3y CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON F 
of the resurrection, and always observed , a ° gs > Mic 
by special acts of worship. It stands on Editor The Christian Century an 
the same level as Christmas day or As- > - : T 
cension day, and only differs from them ga, Jane - ee 1 
in being older and more universally ob- book in English on ‘ Pp 0 jaan 
served. What 1 would insist upon is baptism in Christianity written “oy 
since Mozley published his ‘Bap- rt 
tismal Regeneration’ in 1856.”— . 
The Christian Advocate. 





“A daring and splendidly Chris- 
tian piece of work, in which the 
author frankly asserts that Jesus 
“had no intention of fixing a phys- 
ical act upon his followers.”—The 
; Congregationalist. 

“At the root of the argument of 
‘his book is a sound desire for 
Christian unity.”—The Continent. 
“An interesting summary of the 
copie especially as related to the 
— iistory of modern sectarianism.” 
~—The Churchman. 


“The spirit of this book is delightful and raises new hopes where 


Individual Cups: none seemed possible.”—The Homiletic Re view. 
<2 Over 40,000 churches use Price of book $1.35 (10 cents postage) 
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LEAVING HOME 


4 young woman leaving home for the 
first time should attend a high erade 
home school of the Christian type. 








WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


FULTON, MISSOURI 


offers the best educational opportunities 
under most favorable conditions 
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that Sunday ought to be primarily ob- 
served as a time of worship; but history 
shows quite clearly that great liberty has 
always prevailed with regard to the man- 
ner in which the rest of the day may or 
should be spent.” 


Michigan Paper Will Survey 
Over-Churching 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, an 
ndependent Methodist journal, is in- 
augurating a survey of over-churching in 
its state. While characterizing the belief 
that there is over-churching as a hobby, 
t proposes, however, to print communi- 
ations from ministers of various denom- 
describing over-churching in 
The rural church surveys 


nations 


state. 
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have been made more intensively in Ohio 
than elsewhere, and the information col- 
lected with regard to Michigan should be 
of use to the Christian world, especially 
if whole counties are surveyed. 


Voice Amplifiers 
Aid in Cathedral 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York has installed voice ampli- 
fiers with great success. Previously only 
a small part of the audience of three 
thousand people could hear the service. 
The amplifiers provide for the sending 
out of the service at the altar as well as 


SHADOWS ON THE 


By F. W. BOREHAM 
The Centinent: 
“Readers of Boreham already know 
what to expect from his writings. 
Their charm lies equally in their 
delightful intimacy and their fine 
spiritual quality."-—The Continent. 
Net. $1.75. postpaid 
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EVOLUTION and RELIGION 
Alfred ee, AO D.D. 


l’astor, Fountain Street Baptist Church 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dealing with liberal and orthodox 
views of science, religion and the Bible 


Neatly printed in paper cover—fifty 
cents. Postage 2c 
Address Secretary, 

Fountain St. 
Grand Rapids, 


Baptist Church, 
Mich. 
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Pacific School of Religior | 
Borkeley, California 
Fifty-eighth year opens August 20, 1928. 
Prepares men and women for 
THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVIOS 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESEABCH FOREIGN SERVICE 
Practical Instruction. 

Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees. 
Opportunities for Self-Support. 
Come to Califernia te Study. 





HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President. 














| Chimes for your Church 


Are now within easy reach 


EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- 

volutionized Chime building. They 

are electrically played~—no tugging at 
ropes. Your organist plays rich meiody on 
them and blends chime music into the 
SeTVICCS 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


in pitch. They are a blessing on the 
tre community 


sr new Community Memorial Plan will 











Deagan Bidg., 4259 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Complete sets 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Choir 
fronts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup 
Holders, etc. 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 


19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 
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| Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist @t. 
' Kindly notify about removals te New Yert 














Purchase Your Vacation 
Fiction Now 


at greatly reduced prices. 
We have in hand a few copies of 
each of the following novels, the 
best of the fiction of the year. 
These have been on our shelves 
for several weeks and are very 
slightly shopworn.. Most of 
them are $2.00 novels, but we 
will dispose of these copies on 
hand at the very low price of 


75c (Add 12 cts. postage) 


A Minister of Grace. Widdemer. 

The Glimpses of the Moon. Wharton 

The Altar Steps. Compton Macken- 
zie. 

The Mountain School Teacher. Post. 

Certain People of Importance. Kath- 
leen Norris. 

Carnac’s Folly. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gilbert 


Parker. 
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1e sermon. The electrical engineers ex- _——— 
perimented with a portable set at first 
in order to pestis the proper location There can never be too many modern translations of 
for tl : Ss, ° : 
a the New Testament—and there is a flood of new light 


Chicago Churchmen awaiting Biblical students in the new 
Meet Dr. Knapp 
Dr. Knapp, a prominent German physi- 
cian, is touring this country and meeting © ° 
groups of church leaders. He and Dr. | tversi e CW 
Hertha Kraus, director of social welfare 
the city of Cologne, were recently 


entertained at dinner at Hull House by ] estament 
he commission world friendship of 


on 





Chicago Church Federation The — F 
of the evening's discussion was Translated from the original Greek into the language of today 


social aspects of the German cri- 


Dr Norman B. Carr is chairman of By WILLIAM G. BALLANTINE 


‘ommission on world friendship. 





Says Rev. Amory H. Bradford, Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
. : dence, R. L: 

Eight Practical Books ‘The spirit of the author seems wonderfully like the spnit of the 
Tho OGenfe Glass tn Actien Master himself. This translation is sure to bring the gospel story and 
truth to modern minds with surprising power. 





Ey F. Harvey Morse. A complete an- 
nual for adult class leaders. ($1.50). 


Organizing the Church School 


By H. F. Cope. A masterpiece in its 


fleld New light on the motive and oe : : : H 
method, organization and management The translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of the King 


if effective Sunday school work. ($1.75) James version and it adds the vitality of our present speech and 
The Children’s Six Minutes writing. 


By Bruce S. Wright. Vivid lUttle dis- | — . a 
courses to boys and girls. ($1.25). Says Dr. William E. Barton, of First Congregational Church, Oak Park, 


Five Minutes With the Boys’ Ill. : 
and Girls’ Congregation “Il am delighted with the format of the Riverside New Testament 


By W. H. Walker. Talks to young : : o ae 
folke of a straightforward, practical and cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of the beauty of the 


sort. ($1.25). translation. | doubt if there is another scholar in America who could 
Teli Me a Story of Jesus have done it.” 

By Mary Stewart The life of Jesus 

put into thirty-one attractive stories. 


($1.75 
| OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER 
The Good Samaritan and Other :' , sae A me oll the Bivershe 00 
. : . . roduce this ; work we will sell the Riverside New 
Bible Stories Dramatized "Tea = pee pa a ae ia 2 . "} el ee ee ee 
y Edna C. Spencer. Dramatizations estament and any one of the books below, tor only... 
of the stories of Joseph, Esther, Sam- (Add 15 cents postage) 
el, Peter and Paul, among others 
($1.25) = iy .... USE THIS COUPON indie 
Crayon and Character rhe Christian Century Press, Chicago: [] What Christianity Means to Me. 
By B. J. Griswold. Two hundred . : A Abbott 
pages of attractive chalk talks. For Please send me the RiversipeE New ADDott. 
pastors superintendents and teachers. TESTAMENT and book checked herewith. [_] Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
(91.69) I will pay $3.15 (including postage) Simkhovitch. 
Outline Chalk Talks for same, Nov. 1 (or cash inclosed r ‘he Call of . Villett 
: < : : . [_] The Call of the Christ. Willett. 
iy Paul E. Holderaft. Supplemental herewith ). L 
ctures for chalk talk use. (75 cts.) [| Our Bible. Willett. 
[.] Sunday Talks to Teachers. Wode- 


THE house. 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS ' a eee: “"** [7 Belief and Life. Selbie. 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago [_] Can Church Survive in 


Order? Fitch. F 
[] The Christian Faith in the New 
Day McAfee. 


Make Your Church THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
DEVOTIONAL ai 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful and satisfactory book of personal de- 
votion and family worship ever published— 


Che Baily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 

CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
For each day of the year a theme, medi- 
tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 400 
pages. In two editions: Gift Edition, full 
leather, $2.50 net. Popular Edition, purple 
cloth, $1.50 net. (Add 8 cents postage) 


Says President-Emeritus Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity: 


, 


Changing 
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For September, we recommend 


“Religion and Life’’ 


By Dean W. R. Inge and others 





GROUP of English clergymen and a scientist, headed by Dean Inge, have joined in 

writing this book, which purposes to ex plain some fundamental questions in regard to 

the relation of Faith and Reason, and of the nature of God, Man and Prayer. This 
is the day of personal religion—not of dogma. Hence these chapters, supplementing each 
other and forming a connected series, approach religion from the individual's viewpoint and show 
upon what foundations may be raised a personal religion and what are some of the hindrances to 
spiritual development. Dean Inge contributes a memorable chapter on Faith—a protest against 
the mistaken idea that “faith is believing what you know to be untrue.” Professor Cairns writes 
of “The Father’; Dr. Halliday considers “Man's Need" of overcoming self-centeredness and insin- 
cerity; Bishop Talbot presents a beautiful study of “‘Christ as Man, Brother and Messiah’; Dr. 
Brown tells of the “Practice of Prayer’ considered from the standpoint of psychology; and Father 
Frere speaks of “Christianity as Fellowship.” 





CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 


oe REASON. By Dean W. R. iy Gurist. By Rev. N. S. Talbot (Bishop 

ape. of Pretoria). 

V. THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. By William 
Brown. 

MAN’sS NEED. By Rev. W. Fearon ‘I. CHRISTIANITY AS FELLOWSHIP. By Fr. 

Halliday. W. H. Frere. 


THE FATHER. By Prof. David Cairns. 


Price of book $1.00 plus 8 cents postage 


Order this new book—and any others you wish—on coupon below 
Note our offer of a free book with orders of $10.00 or more. 


Buy books now. Pay for them November 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 


USE THIS COUPON 


SPECIAL! 

li your order amounts to The Christian Century Press, 
$10.00 or over, we will seed : 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 
é : . : books, allowing me to pay for them November 1 (or | enclose cash herewith. 


without charge, a copy of =: egret re : : 
Ti . : Special Note: If you send cash, please include 8 cents postage on each book. 
e of the following books: =: (Special Note: If you send cack, renee ! ’ ttt —_ ) 


02 Our Bible, by Herbert L. 
Willett. [ The Meaning of 
Baptism, by Charles Clayton 
Morrison. [ Progress, by vari- 
ous writers. [1] The Call of the 
Christ, by H. L. Willett 


The Christian 
Century Press 





My Name 


Address 


508 S. Dearborn St. : Note: If your order amounts to $10 or more please indicate in one of the 
. squares to the left of this coupon which of the books indicated we shall send you 
CHICAGO : free of charge. 


























The 
20th Century Quarterly 


CODUUGEUUUEUUCUAUUAUUEEUEOHUOCUEGEGAUAEOCOEOEUOEUEOSUUOEROUOEOUEOELEOOLOCOEAOGUMAUSUEOEUOCOCUEOUOOUGEOUUCOEOOUOGOEDOOSUOEOEOUEOOUEOOOOGOEOEOOEOEOEOUOOOEONONNE 
(THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor) 


DEPARTMENTS AND LESSON WRITERS 


Clearing Up Difficult Points. This department is conducted by Herbert L. Willett, Jr., 
orientalist and Biblical scholar. Mr. Willett was for several years a professor in the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut and has time and again visited Palestine. There is no more 
capable guide in the interpretation of the Bible text and the explanation of oriental customs 


than Mr. Willett. 


The Lesson Brought Down to Date. In his department, Dr. John R. Ewers, who ministers 

to one of the great churches of Pittsburgh (East End Church of Disciples), brings to his 
work on the Quarterly the largeness of outlook of a true cosmopolitan, together with a 
vitality and modernness suggestive of the great steel city. His straight-from-the-shoulder les- 
son talks are already well known to readers of The Christian Century. 


The Social Note. Dr. E. F. Tittle, minister of the cathedral church of Methodism, First 
church, Evanston, is thoroughly social in his point of view, and in his department he concen- 
trates, as with a power glass, the teachings of the lessons as they have significance for the 
problems of our twentieth century life. [Dr. Tittle’s contributions to the Quarterly begin 
with the Autumn issue. ] 


The Lesson Forura. Professor W.C. Morro, of Butler College, Indianapolis, is an expert 
questioner. His department is considered by many students as the most valuable in the 
Quarterly. With many years of Bible teaching behind him, Professor Morro is as practi- 
cal as he is learned. 


Prayer Thought. A man of rare spiritual insight, Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, minister at Pil 
grim Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill., has the genius of putting into a few lines the 
very heart of the lessons as they are viewed from the standpoint of the daily spiritual needs 
of men and women. 


In addition to these departments, the Quarterly prints 
the lesson text and the daily Bible readings. Nothing that 
should be included in a lesson quarterly has been omitted. 


Why not try out the 20th Century Quarter- 
ly in your adult or young people’s class dur- 
ing the October-December quarter? Your 
order for copies—either regular or trial— 
should reach us by September 10, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 





























